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A “BOOKLET COURSE” ON PIPE 
CLEANER ART 


Here’s good news for all those with imagina- 
tion in their fingertips and a goodly supply of 
pipe cleaners from the American Pipe Cleaner 
Co. “Pipe Cleaner Art’’ is the title of this 16- 
page booklet, and in it you'll find a guide to uses 
and ideas, illustrated patterns for pipe cleaner 
art, holiday ideas, pattern charts with step-by- 
step instructions for children’s toys, party ideas, 
practical gifts, two complete classroom 
projects. You'll be all ready to go sliding with 
the “pipe cleaner children’’ in the scene titled 
‘‘Winter Frolic.” All figures and scenery are 
made of pipe cleaners with salt covered cotton 
to provide outdoor winter atmosphere. The 
ideas in this booklet will be the leaders that start 
your parade of original creations, from perky 
chickens to saucy dogs, and from lapel pins to 
party favors. If you would like a copy of ‘Pipe 
Cleaner Art,’’ send three 
warding costs with your request (be sure to 
write on your school stationery) to Secretary, The 
SCHOOL ARTS Family, 185 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before June 15, 1948. 


and 


cents to cover for- 


FAIRY TALE PICTURES FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


Do you believe in fairies? I used to, and when 
I saw the beautiful prints in full color of Hansel 
and Gretel and Goldilocks and the Three Bears, 
my faith in fairies was completely restored. This 
time the fairy Godmother is none other than the 
Keterlinus Company of Philadelphia, who has 
made these beautiful color prints on large sheets 
of paper, size 20 by 16 inches, available at an 
unbelievably low price. These paintings are not 
only beautiful, but new as well, as they were 
published in 1947 and drawn by M. Rojankovsky. 


You'll enter the land of fantasy with the spirit 
of childhood as you gaze with the Three Bears on 
the towsled, sleepy-eyed Goldilocks and find 
your mouth watering with Hansel and Gretel 
as you see the Gingerbread house, with a cat 
welcoming them from the window. 


Nice design, lots of imagination and color make 
these prints perfect for your classroom walls. 
All you have to do to get your 2 prints is to 
send $1.03 (3 cents for forwarding your request) 
to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 185 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., before 
June 15, 1948. 
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COLOR, THE KEYNOTE TO RICHER 
LIVING 


COLOR DYNAMICS IN THE HOME is the 
title of this 23-page publication offered for your 
use in beautifying your surroundings. It comes 
from the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and 
has as many applications to the schoolroom as tc 
the home, for the basic principles described and 
booklet hold 


color is used to beautify the environment. 


illustrated in this true wherever 
Here 
are the scientific facts of color dynamics, includ- 
ing wave length and frequency. 

“Choose a color scheme that follows the sun”’ 
in the booklet 


plete diagram of directions surrounded by a 


is the advice given with a com- 
color wheel telling the colors that should be used 
More 


complementary, split, 


in rooms on the various sides of the home. 


color wheels illustrate 
triad, and analogous harmony in home decora- 
After completing this in color 
dynamics, we are ready to go ‘‘on tour’ through 


the beautiful interiors. 


tion. ‘course’ 
Each full-color room has 
an explanation of the effect achieved by color 

whether it be poise, warmth and sunshine, ex- 
hilaration, dignity, serenity, or festivity. Here we 
see the beige and chartreuse shades that set off 
to perfection the blonde wood and _ informal 
the 
next room are the authentic colonial aqua walls 
and that set the mood 
this Colonial Williamsburg 
In decided contrast, the next dining 
room brings outdoors indoors by taking a color 
cue from Nature just outside the picture window. 


atmosphere of a modern living room. In 
woodwork of dignity 
comfort in 
library. 


and 


These quiet, foliage shades bring an air of peace 
that results in a room of unusual charm through 
the effective use of color. 

All of this information, plus a full-color trip 
through interiors amazing in their beauty and 
challenging in their decorative trend is yours 
through the courtesy of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. We will appreciate it very much if 
you will enclose three cents to help us cover the 
costs of forwarding your request for COLOR 
DYNAMICS FOR YOUR HOME to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. Send your 3 cents postage 
with your request to Secretary, The SCHOOL 
ARTS Family, 185 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before June 15, 1948. 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK 
SHOPPING NOTES 


INDIANCRAFT—W. Ben Hunt 

With the camping season at hand, pupils will 
find hearty and practical enjoyment in studying 
the “how to do it’’ authentic Indian crafts, with 
detailed working instructions. $2.75. 
CANDLEMAKING—kKlenke 

Make candlemaking your hobby with this 
complete guidebook as your instructor. Funda- 
mentals and fine points, from melting points to 
novelty molds, are contained in 80 pages. $2.00. 


OUTDOOR SKETCHING—Watson 

Springtime is sketching time and here is a 
book that makes your sketching doubly successful 
and enjoyable by illustrating and discussing 
everything from selection of paper to use of 
imagination. $6.00. 


MASKS—Benda 

A lesson in exaggeration by that master mask 
maker, with full-page photographs of his most 
outstanding achievements. 128 pages include 
first-hand tips by the author, from the conception 
of an idea to the completed mask. $5.00. 
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SPOTTING ART EDUCATION 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


NATURE, WORLD'S GREATE 
SCULPTOR 


An interesting article 


‘EWS 


ST 


THE NEW EAN: 
ITEM tells us of a 30-piece driftw xt 
gathered by Paul Ninas along the bea 
Bahamas and the Grand Isle. Mr. Nina bee 
collecting driftwood for nine years ar las 
collection of 100 pieces. As one these 
pieces, it is possible to see in the water 
sculptured pieces faces, heads, fig 3 
limitless variety of abstractions. Tl 1 
exhibition was held at the Arts and (¢ Cl 
712 Royal Street, New Orleans, Li 1a 
is an interesting aspect of one of the r facet 
of art in Nature. 

SPRING FORECASTS 

The Metropolitan Museum ann es 
exhibits that will be of widespread rest. A 
Chinese Spring Festival Painting pen 
Tuesday, April 6, and the exhibit f the 
centennial of the Discovery of Pompeii oper 
Friday, April 23. Early engraving he { 
excavations will be shown, as well seve 
important loans. 

A letter from Helen J. Copley, Director of Ar 
Education in the Detroit Public Schools 
nounces the Eleventh Annual Exhibition from tt 
Department of Art Education will be held fr 
May 13 through May 30 in the Print Galleries 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. Each of the 225 ari 
instructors in the pul schools contributes 
work from the first grade through the twelfth 
The exhibition is hung on educational levels 
early and later elementary, intermediate, and 
high school, so that parents and visitors may see 
the sequential growth of the child's ability in art 


education. 
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PACIFIC COAST READERS 


Because of the conflictinc 
Los Angeles area, the 
has been obliged to change the dates | 
announced for its sg} ring meeting tc 
Friday, and Saturday, May 6, 7, and 8 
comes to us from Lydia Fuller Largent 


of the Pacific Arts Association. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


We have just received a copy 
edition of ART EDUCATION, the jour: 
newly organized NATIONAL ART 
TION ASSOCIATION. Features of spe 
est are: Editorial Comment, Regio 
Briefs on Books. Watch for the secor 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD FINGER-PAINT! Shaw Finger-Paint 
should be used frequently on every art program; for experience proves 
that everybody who plunges his fingers into a jar of this 

Gold Medal Product, and then sweeps it broadly across paper, sheds 
almost automatically some of his timidities and inhibitions. 

Arts and crafts instructors—nursery and grade teachers—psychologists 
and therapists—all find this medium invaluable. It is at once educational, 
artistic, absorbingly entertaining and effectively therapeutic. 

Shaw Finger-Paint, in 44, 4% and 1 pint jars and larger containers, 


may be purchased in sets or in bulk. 
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This is No. 5 of the F. Weber Co. series of advertisements treating with 


the progression of school art teaching from 1850 to the present time. 
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WeoER During the 1890’s Johnny and Mary brought vegetables, AN (go— 
STHOSS ART fruits ae Sone to drawing class. It was more fun drawing f/( J t 
ae from the “real thine” instead of plaster models or copy books. cs ae EN 
L g I P) Ar eR 
PRODUCTS This method developed an appreciation for the color of an object Sa F —~ 


as well as its form. 
WATER COLORS 
Wax CRAYONS 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


(O1L CLOLORS 


Teachers give ... that others may profit. Art teachers gain their greatest 


TEMPERA 
Suow Caro Coors — satisfaction when their efforts result in the creation of outstanding work by 
PASTELS ¢ 
fe students. And they realize that high quality materials have a beneficial 
» wo) d 
VM ODELIN«® LAYS ° ° 
a influence on the work produced in the classroom—they know that better 
BRLock PRINTIN« INKS I 7 
Lixoceem Brocks art materials mean finer art work. 
BRUSHES 
Secs ao Since 1853 F. Weber Co. products have played an important part in the 
LJRAWING NAS © 


development of American School Art. You'll find that Weber “School Art” 
Products, made in the same laboratories that produce Weber Fine Artist Quality 
Colors, will play an important part in the success of your classes. Weber “School 


Art” Products and high quality are synonymous. 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEBER Aine. Lebist 





Quality COLORS 


and RELATED PRODUCTS 


F. WEBER CQO. 
PHILADELPHIA TRE 3 
ST. LOUIS — “ 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER BALTIMORE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CANADA AND MEXICO 
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ARTIST MATERIALS CATALOGUE VOL. 700—1947 TO 
TEACHERS AND OTHERS INTERESTED, ON REQUEST 
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HAND WEAVING 


YARNS 


For All Your Needs 











When you weave~for strong, 
colorfast patterns—-warp your 
loom and fill your shuttles with 


Lily Hand Weaving Yarn. 


Lily yarns range from rug filler, 
to pearl cotton, to weaving 
wool. They are designed to 
meet your weaving needs. 


Lily hand weaving yarns are sold direct. 


Write today for Samples and Price List. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. A 


SHELBY, N. C. 
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KILNS — GLAZES — COLORS 
MOLDS—CLAYS—EQUIPMENT 


Ready prepared, low fired bodies in 
Dp dry or _— a a the oe pend 

ASCO ) orthe professional. Exceptional uni- 
_— form quality. Write for catalogue for 
a complete list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturing Ceramists 
2554 Greenmount Ave. Baltimore 18, Md. 

















PAINT. OR DRAW ON 


“PARNASSUS” 


A suRFACE 
LIKE CANVAS AT 


ONE-FIFTH THE COST e 
PARNASSUS, BOX 1108, MONTEREY, CALIF. 
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CHILDREN AT ART 
(Continued from page 292) 


were circus dogs that wear human jackets and 
are taught to eat with forks and knives. A form 
of this misconception of education may be seen in 
picture books published for children. As a rule, 
children’s books are published for adult appeal, 
as it is the adults to whom they must be sold. The 
text is often far above little children and the 
pictures are loaded with careful shadings, 
perspective, and tiny farmhouses dotted in the 
background. The more detail, the better the 
books seem to sell and the more muddle they 
cause in the little minds of the children who are 
to enjoy them. 


We certainly know that children in their first 
years create from inside or, in other words, they 
do not depict nature but lean on their inner visual 
world, their visions and, let us say, visual mem- 
ories. Actually depiction seldom comes before 
they are ten to thirteen years old or in the Middle 
Ages and so often leads to the goodby-forever 
to art activity. Those who are to become artists 
will carry on and in school will copy nature in 
studies and will remain with that. Few will go so 
far as to return to their own visual intellect. Those 
that do will be the outstanding artists who will real- 
ly create their own strange world and new beau- 
ties that are thrilling as pure poetry always is. 


Yes, children should be encouraged to create, 
using their imagination and deep-stored images. 
The teacher’s duty is to criticize the works as 
they are, with no regard to how far these works 
describe matter-of-fact nature. Therefore, correc- 
tion should consist of questions planned so as to 
lead youngsters to consider what they did and find 
out whether their taste is definite enough. Young 
pupils should be led to self-criticism with a deli- 
cate and intelligent leader, to think about what 
they visualize and actually make, to help them 
become conscious of line, shape, volume, pro- 
portion (in the composition and not in nature), 
rhythm, and balance of coloring. This is the most 
we can give to them as assistance but that assist- 
ance is worth a thousand times more than loading 
their young minds with prejudices in how to look 
at nature or ‘‘correcting’’ them on the basis of 
our own grownupish, coarse, and naturalistic 
preferences. 


PAINTINGS BY KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 299) 


Sometimes there are just a few simple but 
emphatic brush strokes! There is nothing one 
can say; just accept and enjoy. 

How do you paint hair? Who taught Mary how 
to paint hair? No one, thank goodness. She in- 
vented her own way. 


Vickie made a picture on gray paper. It was 
all in black and white except the magenta which 
was used for the snowman’s hat and the little boy's 
cap and stockings. 


When children begin with paint, using full 
arm movements, they will work with crayons in 
the same way. It will eliminate the crayon 
squeezing, fist-against-paper technique. Noses 
won't be down against the drawing and shoulders 
won't take on an old woman’s curve. Not the 
finished product is the ultimate goal but the 
growth of the child. He becomes self-reliant on 
the Freedom Train. 
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ANCIENT GATEWAY 


Dinan, France 


by 


The late Earle Horter used 
ELDORADO, his favorite 
drawing pencil, in creating this 
handsome textural rendering. 


To obtain the rich darkness of 
the gate, and emphasize its 
ornamentation, Horter used the 
soft grades of Eldorado 3B and 
4B. The harder leads accom- 
plished the lighter tones—giving 
the beautiful perspective of the 
courtyard. 


Here isan example your students 
might well follow in their pencil 
painting! Let them have a full 
range of Eldorado degrees ready 
for use as needed .. . B’s for the 
rich, deep blacks... HB, F, H, 
and 2H to complete their pal- 
ettes in the lighter tones. 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J5 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


For a free print of Earle Horter’s 
“Ancient Gateway” (while quanti- 
ties last), and a sample pencil—fill 


out the coupon below. 
Specify degree wanted: 
2. 6 €§6 
eRe ee ae 


2 
- & 


Horter Print...... 
eae eet eee 


Address........ 


SS Sea ee 
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BETTER a | 


...made by 
Americas oldest pen maker 


smooth, uniform strokes with no blotting 


eee 


Stircly...precision-buil for hard us 


LETTERING PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
The Brown Bros. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
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; KILNS « CLAYS 
We have a supply of those hard-to-get COPPER and 


ALUMINUM CIRCLES in many sizes and gauges. GLAZES « WHEELS 
Easy to work. 
Also * BRACELET BLANKS “ 

* RECTANGULAR SHEETS Write for 


in Aluminum, Brass, Copper, and Stainless Steel 
Our “‘Handi-jig” Fluting Tool is simple to operate and 
assures dependable results. 
SRRUTRU COODS CORPORATION Write for your FREE metalcraft instruction booklet and 


price list today. 


Potle vy Catalog 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
* 





METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave., Dept. SA, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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From the Louvre, France 
An Egyptian bas relief in stone which depicts fisherman hauling in a net laden with huge fish 





Experiments show that the child of 5 or 6 years of age is just becoming conscious of walking erect or vertically on the horizontal 
ground and draws in arrangements similar to that of the early Egyptians—as is demonstrated in the above kindergarten painting 
from the classes of Regina Teigen of Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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DRAWING and PAINTING 





A cave man’s drawing (Jeft) from prehistoric times shows a scattered arrangement 
similar to that shown here (right) in the drawing of an advanced three-year-old 


CHILDREN AT ART 


T IS an established fact that drawing and 
painting always have been instinctive 
intellectual activities with mankind. The 
earliest proof of man’s art is found in his 
prehistoric dwelling places in caves. 
Tens of thousands of years have gone by 
since these masterpieces were created 
but the basic fact is still there. 

Children, before they are taught to behave as 
individuals, are expected to find drawing and paint- 
ing at least good fun and because children who do not 
enjoy such activity are very few indeed under normal 
conditions, we can take it for granted that drawing is 
actually an unconscious medium of self-expression for 
every healthy child. How long this instinct is kept 
alive and in what vigor depends largely upon the 
environment, in other words, on education in general. 

An intelligent explorer, upon examining children’s 
drawings and paintings, will find the most fascinating 
facts concerning human intellect, relationship, and 
the basically identical development of the mind and 
psychology, regardless of geographic locations, na- 
tionalities, or border lines. Here we may detect the 
most appalling effects of narrow-minded education. 

National character cannot be traced in the works 
of children before school years and their subject 
matter gives entirely unreliable leads. But when the 
children enter school and are taught patriotism and 
the awareness of being members of a given tribe— 
both subject matter and features of their art work 
become more and more discernable. They display the 
national banner in their work and by the time they 

re eight to ten years of age they are drawing war 
scenes. The exceptions are few and those who are 
‘rongly visual may become professional artists, 
ommercial artists, or fashion artists. A few hints 
1 this subject may be of some use to those who 


ZOLTAN |. POHARNOK 


care to think along these lines but in order to duly 
understand the basic character and reason of 
children’s artistry let us refer to some experiments 
and investigations. 

The visual development of the human individual is 
identical with that of humanity. Mankind in its child- 
hood produced works of art that reflect the same state 
of visual intellect as we find in children’s work of our 
day. From the scores of proofs here is one. It is the 
comparison of two illustrations above. One is a 
fragment of the drawing in the Dordogne Cave in 
France and the other, a drawing made by a little girl 
less than five years ago at the age of three years and 
seven months. 

In the former picture we see animals. They are 
scattered on the surface without any noticeable co- 
ordination or direction, there being no relation of any 
kind between the various items. In other words, there 
is no sign of unity in the conception or any basic 
idea of composition. The various items presented in 
the picture are definitely individuals, though there 
must have been some intellectual reason behind there 
being not just one animal but more. It may be that 
they originate from various times, though were 
probably made by the same artist. 

The same lack of unity in conception can be seen 
in the little girl's work. There are horizontal and 
vertical shapes, the position of one figure is exactly 
like those we see in early Egyptian works with the 
face in profile but the body is seen frontally. Even in 
horizontal scenes the table is seen frontally while the 
chair is in profile. Upon cautious inquiry I was told 
that the whole picture is one with all the separate 
items included. 

While the child’s drawing reminds us of early 
Egyptian works, the conception is identical with that 
of the cave man’s illustrated. The main characteristic 
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in both, the lack of unity or continuity, the presence of 
fragmentary thinking, the same lack of co-ordination 
or continuity characterizes the early state of the 
human mind and lasts according to the individual's 
intellectual development. For examples, compare 
primitive people’s artistry or uneducated or under- 
privileged persons’ manner of speech with drawings 
‘or fragmentary speech of children. A child speaks 
first in isolated words, later, in short sentences and 
they also draw in the same manner. Then, as time 
goes on, they begin to notice certain relationships and 
their drawing also shows them—as in the illustration, 
table and chair, flowers and vase on the table. This 
is the work of a strongly visual child with above 
average intellect. 

In the course of human history, we can find 
scattered documents, especially in early Babylonian 
or Assyr-Sumir cultures, of very advanced visual 
intellect—examples of horizontal and vertical order, 
but real co-ordination in a given and continuous order 
was first generally displayed in early Egypt. There 
we find pictures and reliefs that are composed in 
rows. With children, the same orderliness comes, as a 
rule, with their fifth to sixth year. By then, they are 
conscious of walking erect, or vertical on the flat or 
horizontal ground and, as we know, that is the time 
when they are sent to school to learn to read and 
write. Incidentally, those early Egyptians who began 
to place their figures on the picture in orderly rows, 
also began to develop a sort of writing or, as we 
know it, hieroglyphic writing. It is just a composition 
or sequence of optical or graphical symbols of gen- 
erally-known things. In other words, it is “picture 
writing.’’ Chinese writing is also a simplified or 
stylized kind of picture writing set forth in agreed 
_ order. And to come one step closer, don’t we re- 
member our early alphabet books with the pictures 
to help us remember the shapes of O, V, S, etc.? So, 
when humanity went to school, and when children go 
to school, they must already have a certain sense of 
order. This first daring step is made on the basis of 
relationship between the horizontal and vertical or 
what we know as the basis of classical composition 
in art. 

The above teaches us not to give the child up to 
six years of age anything with diagonal lines or 
arrangements, not to speak of pictures with deep 
perspective. These can be understood only by older 
children. 

The diagonal arrangement is generally understood 
by the eight- or nine-year-olds but humanity needed a 
few thousand years to move safely in that direction. 
And it took twice as long to think in terms of third 
dimension and we are just now beginning to think 
about the fourth as an abstract possibility. 


CC begin to learn depth or distance when 
they are three to four years of age, mostly by 
mishaps as falling or running into things, but they are 
still uncertain about it for a long time. Though they 
realize depth earlier, they do not mention it in their 
drawings before they are ten to twelve years old. 

With that they approach the end of real childhood 
to become adolescents with all the terrifying conflicts 
of the change. At that time, their drawings become 
an embarrassing mixture of childish spontaneity and 
naturalistic representation. By then, they become 
aware of the complexity of the world in which they 
are to grow up and, to continue the parallel, this is the 
time when they arrive at the threshold of the Renais- 
sance, passing first through the Medieval. 

Unfortunately, that is the time when most children 
give up drawing and painting for good. To drastically 
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simplify the many complicated reasons for this, I feel 
safe to say that they find their own drawings too 
clumsy as compared with nature and this brings on 
discouragement to those who want to be grown-up— 
and education which holds to the old fact concealing 
falsehoods only pushes them deeper into discourage- 
ment. For as long as art is measured by the skill of 
copying nature there will be no hope for a better 
situation. 

The primary reason why children’s artworks are so 
very charming is not their being primitive in nature 
but because their semi-conscious works are poetry in 
the purest sense of the word. And, when we give 
them advice of any kind or assistance we should 
certainly bear this in mind. We also must be aware 
of the various phases of their visual development; if 
not, we do a terrific harm not only to them but to a 
whole generation. 


T the first phase, there is just light and dark and 

separate units or fragments. When it comes to 
color, no composite colors should be used, except for 
green. This is why little children must not be given 
any more than four or five colors as a maximum. 
(Yellow, red, blue, black, and one green.) This basic 
scale is amply sufficient because until a child's fourth 
or fifth year, they certainly will not imitate nature's 
colors. The sky can be and in the majority of cases is 
red, blue, or yellow, following the ‘momentary 
impulse.’’ Later, when children reach the fourth to 
sixth years, there seems to be more obvious reasons 
for their uses of color—and their scale widens to 
include composite colors, as pink, orange, yellow, 
violet, or even brown, and with use of the ‘diagonal 
state’’ of their work the color scale widens even 
more. 

The seven-to-ten-year-olds may employ various 
greens, cold and warm, vermillion, purple, peacock 
blue, ultramarine, cobalt and prussian blue in various 
tones and values. Their works begin to approach 
naturalism but no more so than did those of the 
medieval artist in general. Here too we find some 
sort of space depiction or attempt at third dimension 
though the angle will certainly not be as it should. For 
example, the medieval masterpiece illustrated shows 
very careful detail, everything in perspective, but 
only in themselves, with no co-ordination among the 
various architectural elements—a lack of under- 
standing of the whole. This same handling of space 
characterizes the works of children in their tenth to 
twelfth years or even up to their fourteenth. They 
employ a very large scale of colors, especially when 
given to them in the form of colored pencils—ready 
for use. At this time their spontaneous decorative 
instinct is being pushed aside by the willful copying 
of nature due, not to their initiative, but mostly to 
education during the course of which they are di- 
rected to observe nature and are made enthusiastic 
over anything that looks “just like nature.”’ 

How often we have heard the expression, when 
some object of nature is very beautiful: It is really 
something to be painted; or, no artist could paint it 
more beautifully, as if an artist would try to outdo 
nature in her own language. When the child arrives 
at this phase of artistic development, he is knocking 
at the door of trouble. It is a pity that they are led by 
well-intended education to that door much earlier 
than is necessary. Seldom are children of today given 
a chance to express the full extent of their various 
periods of normal development because eager 
parents hope for and encourage advanced intelli- 
gence. Children are apt to become trained as if they 

(Continued on page 3-a) 
























A medieval masterpiece which shows 

an attempt at third dimension—every- 

thing is in perspective but with no 

co-ordination of the various architec- 
tural elements 















The drawing of fifth- and sixth- grade 
students shows a development parallel 
in third dimension or perspective with 
that of the Middle Ages. Crayon draw- 
ing by a student of Anna Dunser, 
Maplewood, Missouri 








Bus Stop 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION AND CHILD ART 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Atlanta, Georgia 


uw O MUCH has been written in recent 

ane, years on the meaning and develop- 

VW ment of - in “ge ag a it 

a seems well-nigh impossible to be- 

ALALA lieve there are teachers who do not 

WV fully understand and appreciate the 

real meaning and value of Child Art. 

It is true, nevertheless, that one still finds carefully 

copied pictures and narrow blackboard borders made 

of traced and cut-out figures repeating themselves in 

endless procession around the room, with no other 

excuse for being than that they echo the spirit of that 
particular season. 


Along with these uninteresting cutouts are row 
upon row of anemic-looking drawings—colorless pic- 
tures showing no imagination whatever, and with 
large areas of blank paper or blue sky as background. 
Near Thanksgiving may be seen countless paintings 
of little Pilgrims marching lifelessly to church; while 
hordes of broomstick witches desecrate the class- 
rooms at Halloween. 


The many occupational fields now open to young 
women create a demand for teachers, many of whom 
have had no previous training in art; and the various 
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activities of the modern school leave little time for 
them to develop this as they should. These teachers, 
particularly, should find inspiration through a dis- 
cussion of Child Art as it is taught today; for it is the 
responsibility of every teacher to create an atmosphere 
which will cause each child under her care to respond 
joyously and so develop mentally and emotionally as 
he should. 


In the lower grades, no formal lessons are given. 
The young child delights in experimentation; and in 
order that he may participate in as many experiences 
as possible, a variety of art media should be available 
to him. He finds the mere play of color satisfying; and 
as he passes through the scribble stage, -the manip- 
ulative and the symbolic into the realistic, he is en- 
couraged to record his reactions to the world as he 
interprets it. Through observation and by seeing 
what other children of his own age have done, he 
learns to express a wealth of ideas in an original way, 
and to use his imagination to create something which 
is the result of his own individual thinking. 


Children are fond of repetition; and unless they are 
stimulated with many ideas, they may continue to 
draw the same house day after day, with a flower 

















Candy Cotton 


growing on each side, and the inevitable sun oc- 
cupying a prominent place in the background. In 
order to increase the flow of ideas and release the 
creative imagination of the child, the teacher must 
capture his interest by selecting subject matter with 
which he is familiar, and about which he wants to talk. 
After that, she musi make him feel a personal satis- 
faction in his work by believing that what he has 
drawn or painted is good. Adverse criticism confuses 
him, and makes him try to please the teacher rather 
than to express himself freely as he would otherwise 
do. A crooked chimney in a painting simply means 
that the child has not observed sufficiently to know 
that it must stand upright. He only realizes its func- 
tion of carrying off smoke. When his observation 
develops further, the position of the chimney will 
adjust itself; so why confuse the child who is unable to 


understand why he is told that he has drawn it 
incorrectly! 


In guiding the child and evaluating his work, the 
teacher must know how his mind functions. She must 
realize that much that is familiar to the adult is new 
to him; and his dawning consciousness of the every- 
day things about him is reflected in his art. Thus, a 
huge turkey with a tiny man is his way of placing 
emphasis on the thing that seems most important to 
him at the moment; and two suns—one on each side 





Crowd Looking Up 


of the picture—merely furnishes a satisfying sense of 
balance, which is a must in the mind of the child. 
This is his natural way of working; and why not? The 
Mexican artist deliberately foreshortens his figures 
to give them an architectural quality like his build- 
ings. The American designer elongates his figures to 
create just the opposite effect and make them appear 
long and graceful. 


As the child matures and continues to observe more 
closely, he realizes that his drawings are not true to 
life, and he grows dissatisfied. In compensation, he 
turns to copying; and a fond parent often mistakes this 
photographic representation for talent. If he is 
allowed to continue to draw in this way, the child 
grows dependent upon the model, and tries to imitate 
a false standard—false because it is the thought of 
another and not his own. His power to create freely 
is crushed, and his work becomes stilted and un- 
natural. This is a critical age; and the teacher should 
saturate the child with interesting ideas, and stimulate 
him so that he is eager to spill over into creative 
expression. Circus incidents and farm life, familiar 
activities of the home and neighborhood, nature 
studies and fanciful creations of the mind, individual 
interpretations of history, stories, games, street 
scenes—all may be made dramatic by selecting the 
essentials, injecting humor, and giving a feeling of life. 
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For instance, an animal should portray more than 
the mere species. A dog is not just a shape. It should 
show a particular idea or mood. An alley cat follow- 
ing a thin, poorly-clad child would give a feeling of 
want and privation. The very curl of a cat's tail 
might show the desired characteristic; and choice of 
color would do much to interpret the mood. A 
humorous touch might be added by showing a mouse 
slipping up on a cat, peeping from its pocket, or 
hanging to its gaily-waving tail. 


Then, too, in studying nature, a tree should not be 
an exact representation of the model, but it should 
emphasize its particular characteristic. The strength 
of the oak should be shown, whether it be the roots, 
the trunk, or the foliage. A poplar reaches upward 
like a spire, and a weeping willow is grace itself. The 
essentials only are a matter of concern; and one’s 
emotional reaction is crystallized into a picture. A 
bird takes on personality when one can interpret 
what it is thinking; and even an aeroplane must seem 
to know just where it is bound. 


In composing a picture, the young child draws 
first the thing that is most vital to him; but the older 
child often starts with the ground and sky because 
this does not require thought. Instead, he should be 
encouraged to start with the essential idea, and give it 
emphasis by size, color, or interest. The rest of the 
picture should be secondary, with lines leading to the 
central figure. Objects placed in front and behind 
each other give depth and interest, as well as op- 
portunity for repetition—which children adore. 


T THE same time, other principles of art should be 
stressed. The paper should be filled so that the 
drawings bump the sides. The color should be strong 
and the execution vigorous. There should be contrast, 
action, variety of textures, repetition, and rhythm; 
and the background should be almost as interesting 
as the foreground itself. Above all, there should be 
facility and confidence in expression. 


The design element of a picture, also, is important. 
It is natural for a child to give an individual touch 
to such things as imaginary flowers or exotic fishes, 
using combinations of color that are pleasing to him. 
He also likes to swing lines in rhythmic repetition, and 
so give emphasis and a decorative quality to his 
design. Turkeys and Pilgrims sport through all 
Thanskgiving art, but a gorgeous turkey with multi- 
colored feathers would offer a more adventurous 
approach; and instead of the conventional Puritan, 
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the child’s own image as drawn by himself in Pilgrim 
costume or decorated with the aid of paper sculpture 
would have a far greater appeal and cause him to 
enter heartily into the spirit of the season instead of 
its being merely a story of the long-dead past. 


Thus, with the right approach and development, 
seasonal drawings will take on new life, and furnish 
an incentive for the art program. Children glory in 
painting big, black cats on newspaper backgrounds— 
cats with green eyes and arched backs, creeping 
stealthily or singing lustily on the fencetops; coming 
toward one; or sleeping through Halloween. And 
contrast in color may be understood readily through 
the addition of a big, yellow pumpkin. 


Naming a picture, either before or after the draw- 
ing, often adds to its interest. It is just another way of 
stimulating the imagination, and it tends to add dig- 
nity to an otherwise mediocre drawing by the child. 
Such subjects as :‘““Shopping for a Ring,’’ ‘Gossip 
Over the Back Fence,” ‘“‘Borrowing,’’ ‘Cotton Candy 
at the Fair,’ “A Crowded Street’’ are familiar in- 
cidents, and are timely topics for upper grades to 
discuss with paint and brushes. 


HERE are any number of ways to stimulate imagina- 

tion; and a sympathetic teacher can lead the child 
to visualize the wonderful possibilities of creative 
expression through endless methods of approach. 
The most essential point is to develop the child's con- 
fidence in himself so that he is anxious to start and 
finish a problem. When he realizes that his drawings 
need not conform to an adult standard, but that only 
essential characteristics are necessary, he will create 
joyously and in his own way. He will feel free to 
splash with color as he likes, and he will choose 
those hues which seem to fit best the mood which 
he portrays. 


With these ideas in mind, an inexperienced 
teacher will conduct a creative art lesson with con- 
fidence. She will find that Child Art is refreshingly 
alive, and a means of expression which becomes as 
easy as speaking. If she enters wholeheartedly into 
the work, she will make the subject so fascinating 
that the child will thrill to the invitation to art. From 
the symbolic drawings of the lower grades to the 
maturity of realism, the transition will be made so 
gently that the individual will be unaware of the 
passing. Creative expression will then answer a vital 
need, and become an important factor in the mental 
and emotional development of the young child. 























CHILDREN’S 
EXPRESSION 


LENORE M. BATCHELOR 


Ontario, California 


a2 ADDY, how do you like the house I 
painted? See, it has about a hundred 
windows in it, and a lot of doors,”’ 
exclaimed four-year-old Peter. 

“But that doesn’t look like a house 
to me!’ said Peter's father, as he 
appraised his young son’s painting. ‘You're just 
scribbling! Here, give me your brush. ['/] show you 
how to make a house!”’ 

And father goes about in his well-meant way, doling 
out advice to Peter, on the ‘‘proper procedures.” 
That is, of course, according to his ideas! It hadn't 
occurred to him that the thoughts or feelings which 
Peter was expressing about a house were entirely 
unconnected with the mechanically-perfect picture of 
a house which he had in mind. 

Peter, at four years, is not at all interested in adult 
ideas of design perfection. His creative expression is 
usually just a simple emotional reaction to his every- 
day activities. Trips to the shore, to the zoo, his walks 
along city streets and country roads, happenings in 
and about his home, all leave their impressions, and 
through painting, drawing, and other forms of art 
expression, he may find an outlet for expressing his 
feelings. It may be one of his best ways of learning; 
his way of tucking away thought in his mind for 
future use. 

Many parents may find it hard to think that art 
expression, and art enjoyment for children, can really 
matter very much. Unimportant, and unessential, we 
may hear from the skeptics. Yet, neglect in the field 
of creative arts does affect the child. It has been 
found in many child research centers in our colleges 
and universities, that through the free use of some art 
medium such as clay, finger paint, charcoal, pastels, 
brush painting, wood carving, and craft work, 
children find release from their inner tensions, 
nervousness, and frustration. They find pleasure, re- 
laxation, and satisfaction, and good mental health 
may often be traced to these forms of activity. 

Creative art experiences do help the child adjust 
to his social group, through group interest in a project, 
or an individual's work. As he finds expression, so is 
he gaining self-confidence, overcoming imaginary 
fears, and conquering his inferiorities. 





T° FEEL real achievement, children must be given 

good materials to work with. Adults do not enjoy 
working with poor tools, and neither should we expect 
a child to do so. Poor tools are a waste of time and 
money for he experiences only disappointment and 
failure in using them. A sturdy, adjustable easel is a 

























































This horse is going into the barn 


first essential if he wants to paint. Large pieces of 
slightly absorbent paper are necessary for the young 
painter. Finger painting material, calcimine, and 
water colors make satisfactory mediums for both the 
older child and the very young. Other mediums such 
as the tempera paints and chalks are fun to try out 
and give him new ideas. 

While a child paints, teach him to stroke rather 
than scrub with his brush. A small can of rinsing 
water near at hand helps keep his colors clear. Let 
him paint or draw his own ideas. His attempts prob- 
ably will not mean much to you until he is older, but 
they will fill his needs at various stages of learning. 
We parents might even learn to appreciate art more 
by growing with our children in their early days of 
art expression. 

It has been found that children do develop a sense 
of design without adult instruction. Have you ever 
studied a child's so-called “‘scribble’’? Try it, and you 
will find that his daubs of color and apparently aimless 
lines do gradually show those same design essentials 
that we used to have “crammed” into us during “art 
period.’’ A child's very freedom gives rhythm to his 
work. He unconsciously tends to balance the work on 
his page. Studying a child’s art work, and being “‘in”’ 
on conversations about the things he creates, is an 
exciting and rewarding experience. Listen for a 
child’s comment about his work. Treat his work 


casually and not critically. Never say, about his 
(Continued on page 6-a) 
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A very fanciful picture with a poetic 
touch is one of the little girl dream- 
ing of her dog 
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Another type of painting, after some experience with the brush, is illustrating a 
story, as in this picture of the bird who was looking for a good place to build a nest 


PAINTINGS BY KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


experiences in paint? When does he first 

draw a dog or other recognizable object? 
What gives him the idea that it can be done? These 
questions are not easily answered for, usually, 
children have been drawing and perhaps painting 
before they enter kindergarten. A pencil is a common 
household article and the child may be a mere baby 
when he first holds a pencil. It is probable that a 
parent or an older child puts the pencil in the baby’s 
hand and guides that hand to make a mark—and 
scribbling begins. Many small children have access 
to crayons, but not many to brushes and paint. 

If a child has been ‘“‘shown how” to draw some- 
thing, he may get the idea at a very early age that he 
can’t do that and that drawing is not for him. Or he 
may have some success at copying somebody's way 
and is praised for that performance. He repeats it 
again and again every time he has pencil or crayon. 
In either case, here is the first hurdle for the teacher 
to surmount. 

She makes this hurdle by giving the children a new 
medium—paint and large brushes. Tempera paint 
seems to be the ideal medium for the kindergarten 
child. Finger painting is valuable as a “loosener- 


: fox does a small child begin to interpret his 
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upper’’ but it has its limits when one wishes to tell a 
story. Children of any age can go easily from finger 
painting to tempera or transparent water colors. 
Small children may need no loosening up or the 
tempera can do the job, but they enjoy finger paint for 
its own sake. They find things in the end product 
more often than they try to make the finger paints tell 
a story. 


Tempera will tell the story when the child is ready 
for storytelling. At first the children get acquainted 
with the new medium. They play with it and experi- 
ment to find out for themselves whether it has any 
value for them. When they see there is no one way 
that is acceptable to the teacher and to classmates, 
each child feels free to use it in his own way. 

The kindergarten teacher prepares the paint in 
advance. She has many clean jars, slightly greased on 
the inside to a depth of about two inches to keep the 
paint from gathering around the top of the jar when 
the excess paint is pressed from the brush. Into each 
jar she pours one, two, or three colors to a depth of an 
inch. The mixing of these paints will give new and 
interesting colors, some bright, some dull, some light, 
some dark. She will have lovely blue-greens and red- 
oranges with and without white added. 


























Harry made the figure of Sambo fit the page by lengthening the arms 


Small amounts of color in each jar will save much 
grief. When a jar is overturned, little paint is wasted 
and it is easily cleaned up. There should be a brush 
in each jar and at least as many jars as there are 
children. There should be periods when all of the 
children paint together for this stimulates them and 
they work with enthusiasm. In addition, there should 
be one or more easels where paint and brushes are 
kept ready at all times and where the little tot who has 
the urge to paint may go and create at will. 

During the painting period, the teacher can give 
her whole attention to the painting and be the inter- 
ested and appreciative onlooker. 

With his big piece of paper, each child finds a 
place on the floor or at a table or easel for his painting. 
He then goes to the paint table and chooses his jar of 
paint with brush and carries it to his paper. When he 
wishes a different color, he brings back the first jar 
and leaves the brush in it to make constant washing of 
brushes unnecessary. 

At any grade level the teacher may find the first 
lesson of the year an exciting time and several jars 
of paint may be overturned, but this levels off as the 
children become accustomed to the activity. The 
teacher can prevent much of this first over-excite- 
ment by beginning by calling each name softly at 
intervals so they will not all be rushing for the jars of 
paint at the same time. 


O MUCH for the mechanical side of the adventure. 
What will the children do with the paint? Some 
will simply paint a whole sheet one color as Bobby 
did with the red. The teacher asked him what he was 
painting and he said, ‘‘Red.’’ When she asked, ‘Red 
what?”’ he answered, “Red paper.’ Some will paint 


spots of different colors until the paper is covered with 
paint. Some will make strokes and daubs of color 
that are telling a story, though it will need explaining. 
Others will paint things that the teacher recognizes. 
Often the child does not think of it as painting a 
picture but expresses it as Jack did, “I am going to 
make a doll.” In some cases, the paint will make a 
decided design with balance, unity, and variety. 

Usually, the child paints with a heavy hand but 
occasionally one will surprise you with a delicate 
touch—fanciful and light as the tree and the falling 
leaves. 

Another type of painting, after some experience in 
handling the paint, is illustrating a story previously 
heard—as in the two pictures of the bird who was 
looking for a good place to build a nest and decided 
upon the tree where the little girl was kind to her dog. 

A very fanciful picture with a poetic touch is the 
one of the little girl dreaming. Above the much- 
decorated bed the girl floats in her birthday nighties 
which indicates that she is asleep. You know what she 
is dreaming, for there above her, in a cloud of orange, 
is her little brown dog—rather hazy looking as a dog 
would be in a dream. 

Marvin reduced the car to its simplest terms. It fits 
within the rectangle and has all the essentials of a car. 
The pink dust kicked up by the car gives the feeling of 
movement, though we can see no driver in the car. 

We usually think that one standing figure would fit 
a vertical rectangle better than one in a horizontal 
position, but here Harry had his paper before him in a 
horizontal position so he made the figure fit the page 
by the artist-like expedient of distortion. The arms 
reach from the figure to the edge of the paper. 

(Continued on page 3-a) 
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SUPERVISED CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 
Flushing, New York 


reaches for the tools of creative 
expression and will use them in his own way, given 
the chance. Yet, there is much more to directing 
child art than merely giving the child an opportunity 
to create. If anyone questions this, let him consider 
the opinion of Miss Lillian Olinsey, Director of the 
Greenwich House Children’s Workshop (Greenwich 
House—a New York City Settlement House). He will 
be impressed by her sincerity when she states, ‘‘Art 
teachers so often let the child completely alone in his 
creating or they kill his interest in art by overstressing 
technique.” 


VERY child given the opportunity 
can create.” This phrase has been 
2 heard over and over again during 
the past few years. By now it is 
generally acknowledged that a child 


Miss Olinsey thinks a middle-of-the-road policy can 
be followed. Give the child ample freedom coupled 
with an emphasis on the esthetic basis for creative 
expression. A child, at times, can be left free to do 
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Lillian Olinsey and 
Barbara Brown talk 
over ideas for the cir- 
cus which the young 
artist records in her 
own way 


anything, completely undirected, so as to loosen up 
his expression; but, there always comes a time or need 
of guidance. To really grow in art there must be 
progress in understanding. This growth in under- 
standing should be accomplished through subtle 
guidance with absolutely no theoretical attack. More 
often than not, a teacher’s enthusiasm can be a force 
for progress. She can indirectly instill in a child an 
understanding of fine qualities, while using his own 
work as a basis for growth. 





At Greenwich House even the youngest child takes 
part in round-table discussions for self-criticism and 
evaluating the work of others. It is surprising how 
much can be accomplished by a child’s simple, direct 
observations and his innate feeling for form and color. 
In Greenwich House, the children are almost uncon- 
sciously led to greater appreciation—they learn form, 
colors, etc., without being conscious of learning. 


Recently Greenwich House Workshop held an 
exhibit in the Village Art Center. Here one could 




















see how and what children create when given the 
opportunity, when guided in esthetic understanding 
and when led toward more observation of the world 
about and in out-of-the-way places. The children were 
not told what to draw, but a natural interest in 
things led them to interpret the immediate environ- 
ment. There were fruit stands, loungers on a park 
bench, a peddler and his wares, a snowstorm in 
Washington Square among other compositions. 
Need it be said that the works were outstanding in 
color, form, and motion! 


It was a real exciting event for the children to plan 
their own art exhibit. A review by Joan Maxwell, 
published in the New York World-Telegram, Jan- 
uary 17, 1947, gives one an insight into the spirit 
which prevailed when she visited the Workshop. 


An exciting tempera painting of a fire was the center of interest 
when the youngsters gathered to sort and compare pictures. The 
artist—blond and solemn—stepped forward and announced him- 
self as Craig Smith, age 10, of 434 Lafayette St. 


“That was the big New Year’s fire," he explained. “It was right 
around the corner from our house at Broadway and Astor Place. 
My parents and I went right around.” 


He pointed out the six gray hoses, snaking out from the red 
buildings, the crimson fire engine and the row of circles with hats 























on that stood for the faces looking over the parapet of the neigh- 
boring roof. 


The almost full-sized figures of a fruit vendor smiled down 
ruddily from the wall. Basha Pozefsky, 12, of 225 W. 25th St., 
finally claimed credit for him. 


“I did him in pencil on a sketching trip,’ she explained, ‘‘And 
then did the big one back here. See—I even got Jane to pose in 
her green coat behind him.” 


Ten-year-old Sandra Brignol of 144 W. 10th St., made faces 
near Basha’s portrait of her so all could note the resemblance. 
Arlene Schneider of 15 Washington Pl. held her bus picture 
near the window to point out the corner of Seventh Ave. that 
inspired it. 

“IT painted it right from here,’’ she said. ‘I put the man carrying 
the circus poster in front because we were all dying to go to the 
circus.” 


Bassina Strokovsky of 30 Park Ter. had actually painted the 
circus, in bright reds and oranges. Little Marylin Miller, who 
lives a few doors down at 8 Barrow St., is expert at abstract 
paintings, according to her teacher. 


“‘Whaddya mean, ‘abstract’?’’ Marylin replied to a query. “I 
never heard of that. What I do is just big designs.”’ 


The above illustrates not only the spirit which pre- 
vailed at the time of assembling the exhibit, but they 
clearly indicate the whole-hearted enthusiasm which 
the children brought to and derived trom their work. 
Creative expression is a natural part of their life. 





Craig Smith paints the fire hoses snaking into a burning building 
















The first thing we drew a picture of 
was a paindrop. We drew a picture of 
a raindrop because it was perfectly 
streamlined. : R aus 
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The raindrop is made to travel quickly and 
easily. The Fat end goes first in all 
streamlined things. 

The drops of wax from a burning candle are 
streamlined. The drops are like a ball with 
a pointed hat 


























Afish is streamlined. We made an eqg- 
shape and put fins,a tail,an eye and a mouth 
onit and hada fish/ It was fun/ peers 


























We drew pictures of eqqs. The eqg is a 
perfectly streamlined shape too. 0 
Humpty Dumpty was an eqq; because he 
was streamlined, he needed an umbrella or 
parachute to catch him when he fell. a 


The egg shape moves smoothly. The wind 
passes it easily. 
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The airplane is the best known example of 
streamlining. A bird or airplane can be drawn 
vith this shape to start with we yg” 
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LESSON in streamlining and its purpose can be an excellent introduction 

to functional design in the grades. This project was carried on in the second 
grade of Central School, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Kathryn Beckman, teacher; 
Mrs. Merlin Petroff, in charge of art development. 
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ART, THE CURRICULUM, AND THE CHILD 


EDNA M. HATCH 






Winchester, Mass. 
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HE statement that art is not the hand- 
b maiden of the social studies carries 
N with it the implication, of course, that 

neither is it the servant of any other 
subject of the curriculum. It has also 
been said that art should be inte- 
grated with the social studies or with 
any other subject which happens at 
the moment to need illustrative material. 





Now integration is a nice-sounding word, but its 
meaning has been cheapened by loose educational 
usage. Basically, it comes from the same root that 
integer and integrity do. We do not think of a man of 
personal integrity being a base person, a low person. 
Similarly, no curriculum subject should lose its 
integrity, its basic dignity as a subject, per se. That, 
nevertheless, is what may happen when a teacher or 
administrator attaches more or less importance to one 
subject than to others. Each subject should be able 
to stand on its own feet, so to speak, and justify its 
existence by what it does to and for the child. 


Integration, meaning oneness, wholeness, unity of 
the subject-matter field, has all the beauty of pure 
logic, but it can be overdone to the point of boredom. 
It is like a picture with no contrasts of dark and light, 
no thrusts and counterthrusts, no balance of color. It 
is an arrangement of subject matter, but not a plas- 
tic organization of it. Integration, meaning oneness, 
wholeness, and unity of the child, is another matter. 
A child is able to go from one interest to another and 
seems to be refreshed by the change and variety, still 
remaining a unified child. 


Where, however, integration can take place 
gracefully and naturally, it is a fine thing. It occurs 
most naturally in the elementary school where the 
school day is not broken by classes passing from one 
room to another with the necessary adjustment to a 
new teacher every forty minutes. An elementary 
grade, under the guidance of one teacher, preparing 
for an assembly program, may appropriately integrate 
music and art and language activities in the true 
sense of the word. In the Junior High School, where 
the work is departmental, the relationship between 
the subject-matter fields is apt to be one of correlation 
rather than integration. 


Whenever the social studies, or the literature, or 
the science, or even the mathematics can furnish a 
natural stimulation for the art lesson, then an un- 
forced correlation of the two subjects involved may 
take place. A well-loved poem taught vividly in 
literature may be the emotional force that produces a 
good art result. Geography and history so taught that 
they are living subjects, perceived emotionally as well 
as intellectually, may also furnish background ma- 
terial for an art lesson. 


Literature is apt to come to the front of the art 
teacher's mind because the emotional content of a 
great poem or book is akin to the emotional driving 
force of art expression. This is true even at the child 
level of understanding and ability to create. The 
emotion does not need always to be sublime. It may 
well be that of humor as in Daly's poem, ‘The Day of 


the Circus Horse,”’ or in Guiterman’s ‘Tubby Hook.”’ 
Book Week in November furnishes motivation and 
correlation with the English Department. Thank-you 
notes to museums for the loan of slides and pictures 
borrowed by the Art Department may, in turn, 
motivate the letter-writing lessons of the English 
classes. 


HEN correlating with the History, Geography, 

and Science Departments, the art teacher needs 
to present dramatic word pictures, stories, or anec- 
dotes which will enable the children to use their 
general knowledge acquired in these classes in 
creating their pictures. It is not enough to say, 
“Draw me a picture of what you are studying in 
geography”; or, ‘Miss Smith wants some pictures for 
your history notebook. Draw a scene showing Abra- 
ham Lincoln delivering the Gettysburg Address."’ 


The art teacher cannot be expected to know the 
content subjects as well and as thoroughly as the 
teachers of these subjects do. But, generally speaking, 
she will find that teachers will be glad to talk over 
their aims with her, the particular phase of work with 
which they are now occupied, and to provide her 
with text and reference books. This consultation 
between the teachers is absolutely necessary. It 
would be excellent if the art teacher could “sit in’’ 
on some of the recitations also, so that the class and 
the two teachers would have a shared experience. 


Junior High histories and geographies tend to be 
pretty factual, so, after consulting them, the art 
teacher should go to the lower grades, say from 
grades III to VI, for the motivating material. Readers 
based on history, science, and geography, as well as 
general reading books and juvenile fiction on the 
elementary level, are more stimulating to a child's 
imagination. The seventh grade divisions who were 
studying Africa were delighted with the tale of the 
little son of an African chief who was afraid of the 
jungle. They turned in some of the best pictures of 


the year based on it, yet the story came from a Fourth 
Reader. 


UT just as English cannot subordinate itself to the 

mathematics program, even though it may be part 
of the English teacher's job to help children to read 
mathematics problems meaningfully, and as mathe- 
matics itself cannot be taught sufficiently through 
ancient history, although the mathematical knowl- 
edge of the early Egyptians and Babylonians is of 
interest, so art should not subordinate itself to nor 
draw all its inspiration directly from the other subjects. 
It should retain its integrity and individuality and, 
because it has certain principles and skills unique to 


itself, it should maintain a direct relationship with the 
child. 


To strengthen the powers of observation is one of 
the things it is believed that art should do for the 
child. There could be grave danger of destroying a 
child's creativity in art by calling attention to details 
under the guise of training the powers of observation. 
The number of whiskers sported by a cat, or the 
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difference between a salamander and a lizard belong 
in a study field other than that of art. A child observes 
with meaning and attention that in which he is inter- 
ested. During the war, practically every small boy 
could draw airplanes more accurately than the 
average art teacher could. Because he was interested 
in planes, he observed them with his eyes, his ears, 
his sense of touch, and with his emotions. Perhaps 
this last sentence should be reworded to read: 
Because he was emotionally interested, he ‘‘saw”’ 
through his eyes, his ears, his sense of touch more 
vividly than usual. To parallel that situation, the 
models used in an art lesson should appeal to the 
interests and emotions of the children. Most of them 
have a natural love for animals, so that a lesson at the 
zoo, or the riding school, or at the science museum 
has a value. It is fun to draw people, so we sketch a 
classmate. Children love color, so that a bright plant, 
or a dramatic arrangement of fruit or flowers or 
vegetables arouses interest. These situations in the 
hands of a careful teacher ought subtly to strengthen 
the children’s powers of observation. 


tT power of observation does not depend on the 
eye alone, but on all our senses. We observe 
odors with the nose, sounds with the ear, flavors with 
the taste organs, and temperature, texture, weight, 
and volume kinesthetically. The art program is a 
strengthening factor in observation when (1) it gives 
opportunity for remembering things seen and felt, as 
in creative and imaginative painting; (2) it provides a 
motivation for further observation, as when a child 
feels the need of verifying his own concepts; (3) it 
provides as models objects that may not only be 
looked at but felt and handled freely. 


Another thing that art is rightly expected to do for 
the child is to develop his talents and interests. A 
diversity of talents and interests generally manifests 
itself in the period of adolescence. The boys and girls 
go from one interest to another until we despair of 
any stability. It is nature’s way of helping them to 
find themselves. Stabilization and unity of purpose 
come later after the period of experimentation. For 
the art teacher, this means that the child should have 
opportunity to experiment with many art materials 
and work in many art forms. He should have experi- 
ences with charcoal, colored chalk, crayon, poster 
paint, water color, finger paint, cut paper; with block 
printing, silk screen work, modeling, ceramics; ele- 
mentary work in copper, pewter, aluminum; textile 
painting, and leatherwork. This list purposely omits 
pen and pencil techniques as they seem to cramp 
Junior High children’s work. Basketry and weaving 
have also been omitted because the attention span 
necessary for achieving results seems to be too long to 
hold the children’s interest. This statement might not 
hold, however, if the work were carried on in daily 
periods instead of weekly. 


One of the main aims of every course of study is the 
development of character. No subject matter is worth 
teaching unless through its content, or through the 
opportunities it provides for intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual growth, it makes better children. This 
growth is slow, subtle, not easily seen. Certain con- 
tent subjects, as history and literature with their 
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stories of heroism and courage, in themselves are a 
source of grace. But in most cases the teacher is the 
deciding factor and her attitude determines in what 
direction growth will take place. Art and the art 
teacher have their responsibilities in this field. 
Among the valuable character traits that the art 
lesson may stress are honesty and honor. It is not 
honest for the child to copy a picture from a book or 
from a classmate’s work. It is not honest for the 
teacher to work on a child's painting and let him 
take the credit for it. So that when original work is 
required, the art program is building an attitude of 
honor toward the work of other people. A child who 
has painted through a period, stopping only for 
thought and contemplation, has strengthened the 
habit of industry. When he shares materials with 
others, he practices unselfishness. Taking care of 
materials, keeping the room tidy, careful as opposed 
to careless use of paper and paint, teach respect for 
public property. Willingness to stay after school to 
help clean up exemplifies the spirit of cooperation. 
When a child looks for the good points in another's 
piece of work, he is kindly in thought, and when he 
listens to others’ criticisms he practices consideration 
for the opinions of others. Opportunities for com- 
mon, everyday courtesy are abundant when freedom 
in moving about the room is part of the normal 
procedure. 


S TO art and the physical and mental health of 

the child, a book could be written. Using large 
arm movements for brush strokes, wedging clay, 
freedom to stand or sit when painting, freedom to 
pass at will in the room to get supplies or to change 
paint water, all involve body movement and freedom 
from muscular tension. In these ways, art contributes 
to the physical well-being of the child. 


Good mental health is helped when the child 
senses (1) a feeling of happiness and security for one 
forty-minute period; (2) a feeling of happiness in the 
process and the product of the art lesson; (3) that he 
is going to be praised for what is good in his work; 
(4) that his creative processes are respected; (5) that 
there is no competition for high marks, and no failure 
in the subject; (6) that he is not going to be scolded 
for spilled paint or upset water jars. Some psychia- 
trists seem to feel that the art results often reveal 
hidden tensions and inhibitions that are eased or 
released by painting them out, so to speak. That may 
be so, but the average teacher who tries to interpret 
her children’s paintings thus will find herself swim- 
ming in the dark and murky waters. A child whose 
art work reveals definite abnormality should be 
referred to the head of the school and the school 
phychiatrist. Otherwise, the art teacher is wise to 
ignore the psychological aspects of the paintings; if 
some childish tension has been eased, well and good 
—leave it alone. 


This article may be summed up by saying that art 
may legitimately blend with the total program when 
such a union takes place naturally; that it must not 
subordinate itself entirely to the other subjects be- 
cause of certain broad aspects and certain learning 
processes which it does not share with them; and 
that it is definitely a subject that contributes to the 
well-being and to the development of the whole child. 
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CREATIVE FLOWER STENCILS 


SHIRLEY POLANSKY 
Art Supervisor, Rockville Centre, New York 


Ww PRING, with its budding flowers, or 
nn” fall, with its glorious colors, offers 
lalalaly = —— « stimulating 4 

inality in design. Even a very little 

mal Als child can learn to compose and 

VW design new forms when using a 

stencil. Many art teachers and prominent educators 

frown on the use of the stencil—feeling that the child 

gains little but manual exercise—but if the stencil is 

designed, cut, and applied by the child himself, the 

gains are many. The youngster learns to think for 

himself, he learns to cut, to arrange, to group, to use 

one or more forms in different combinations, to color, 

and at the same time, to get a neat, good-looking 
result which will supply the needed gratification. 


This lesson was taught to a second grade group as 


well as through the grades three, four, five, and six— 
all groups displaying an equal amount of interest. 
Each child was given pieces of heavy construction or 
bogus paper, white paper, scissors, and crayons. 
Suggestions for possible forms were placed on the 
board. The children were asked then to create their 
own shapes. 


The teacher demonstrated how the stencil was used 
and, at the start, just flower heads were made with 
the stencil. The stems were then drawn with freehand 
crayon lines so that they composed well with the 
position of the flower head, the leaves were applied, 
also with a stencil, so that they appeared to be grow- 
ing from the stems. Color selections were left entirely 
to the children. 
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WATER COLOR CAN BE A SUCCESS IN THE LOWER GRADES 


MIRIAM R. HOLLWAY 
Supervisor of Elementary Art, Midland City Schools, Midland, Mich. 


. ESPITE a universal interest in chil- 
dren's paintings, there are many 
classroom teachers who hesitate to 
introduce paints as a regular part of 
their art program. This is especially 
true in those schools where the art 

teacher or supervisor is an irregular visitor, and 
where all the art work is done within the classroom. 
It is understandable why the teachers restrict the 
materials to the good old standbys of crayon and cut 
paper, but the art products also suffer from the 
stereotyped results. The standard excuse is, ‘But 
painting is so messy.”’ 


If the problem is thought out carefully, and planned 
so that the children know exactly what is expected of 
them, painting can be a pleasure to all concerned. 


Perhaps the most important material for small 
children is a paint rag about the size of a wash cloth, 
which is held in the hand during the lesson, im- 
mediately available for use in emergency, as well as 
to control the amount of water used. If the room is 
large, and the desks movable, the painting is done 
on the floor, where there is room to swing out with 
much more freedom. In this case, pint-size jars of 
water are more satisfactory. These are filled before 
school, or at the rest period, placed on a window sill, 
and when the lesson begins, it can all go with the 
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expediency of a fire drill. Jars are also used where 
there are tables instead of desks. 

It is not necessary to cover everything with news- 
papers, for each child can help to-keep things clean 
in his own area with the indispensible paint rag. 

When small children are learning to handle paints, 
I have found it best to dictate the first steps of laying 
in a background, since control of a difficult medium 
is the foundation for future success with it. Pro- 
ponents of the school of ‘“‘just let them find them- 
selves’’ would tell us that the joy and the inspiration 
are lost when someone tells them what to do, or how 
to do it. Yet, if we are to teach, we must exercise con- 
trol, especially with 30 or more 6- and 7-year-old 
children in one room. 

The method of introduction that I have found to be 
most effective is a combination of both wash and dry- 
brush. The first step, always, is to place a drop of 
water on each pan of color, to make sure it will be 
ready for use when needed. Then we mix up any 
color that happens to be in the top of the box with 
enough water to make a pale tone, which is then used 
to mark off the paper into “‘sky’’ and ‘“‘ground.’’ Clear 
water is then brushed sparingly over the sky part, so 
it will be “‘soft’’ and blend easily. Each child is then 
instructed to mix up, in the top of the box, a color he 
may wish to use for his sky. Suggestions can be made 
about gay blue sky, stormy blue-gray sky, or greenish, 
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or, in fact, anything that may seem to be suitable. 
Not-too-wet and not-too-dry is the theme for direc- 
tions by the teacher. When the proper color is ready, 
it is brushed on with wide, full strokes, until the sky 
area is covered. Then we wash out the brush and put 
it down, to allow that portion to dry before we start 
the ground part. The roving teacher can keep her 
eyes open for those who have started with too much 
water, which makes ‘‘puddles,’”’ or for the brush that 
is thirsty and needs another drink. 

While we wait a few minutes, we talk about the 
colors of grass, and what makes a picture look like the 
sun is shining. If it is to be a spring picture, the under- 
neath color will be a yellow, and when we are ready 
to go on, that color is washed onto the ground; while 
it is still wet, green is brushed over it so that the two 
colors can blend. The too-much-water factor is 
stressed again, and paint rags are freely used to take 
off the excess from the brush. When the ground is all 
painted, we really have to stop for a few minutes to 
let it ‘‘“cook,’’ and while we wait we can look around 
at the other pictures. Now is the time for the teacher 
to display any illustrative material she may have, and 
to talk about what can be added to make the picture. 

After the base has dried, we are ready to continue 
but in this part of the picture our colors are kept 
“dry. Very little water is used to mix them, and the 
strong clear colors prove to show up best. Houses, 
trees, fences, horses in the fields, the farmer in his 
truck, all grow up in the individual pictures. This is 
the time for the teacher to take care of separate prob- 
lems, and to show “‘how,”’ where students want help. 

As each child will finish his picture in his own 


time, a procedure must be set up so that each will take 
care of his own materials, and the following rules 
have been made the routine for our classes: 

1. Wash and dry the brush, with the paint rag, and 

shape it so that the hairs are straight and pointed. 

2. Wipe out the top of the box with the rag. 

3. Empty the water pans, and wipe with the rag. 

4. Leave the picture on the table or desk. 

By the time the whole class is finished, the pictures 
are dry enough to collect, and to display some for dis- 
cussion. It is better to comment on some of the suc- 
cesses and problems while the procedure is of 
immediate interest. After the pictures are mounted 
and put on exhibition, children will often wish to 
improve on some detail, or add further touches. 

Discussion of the pictures should bring out what is 
pleasing about them; why some do not “show up” as 
well as others; what can be done the next time to 
avoid mistakes. Usually, with small children, the 
greatest lack is in depth or strength of color. We must 
give great importance to the need of patience in dry- 
ing between colors so that the picture will stay where 
we want it and not get “all runny.” 

After the children have had several experiences 
with this type of controlled lesson, they will be ready 
to try out their own methods. They will soon become 
adept at controlling the wateriness of the paint, and 
the results will be worth the effort that has to be made 
to set up the routine. 

For these first lessons, we suggested subjects that 
pose no great problems in drawing, such as snow 
scenes with bare trees; March wind scenes; spring 
country scenes; sunsets; lake and boat scenes. 
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“SPY ty 


Grazing Deer Roberta Sollitto 
Clever finger painted illustrations by eighth grade students of Ruth N. Wild of School One, Buffalo, New York 
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FINGER PAINTING IN THE THIRD GRADE 


DOROTHEA SANDERCOCK, Teacher C. J. FRASER, Principal 


Maisonneuve School, Montreal, Canada 


ALF the fun of studying art in junior 

grades is the adventurous variety of 
its possibilities. Now that freedom of 
expression is not considered beyond the 
pale, art becomes easily the favorite sub- 
ject on the curriculum. With its variety 
of approaches and possibilities, it opens 
endless opportunities for experiment, 
and that is just another way of saying it's 
fun. 








We love finger painting. It is so nice 
and messy—so bright and colorful—so 
free and easy—and so easily patched up 
in case of sudden disaster. 


The paint itself we make at school— 
of hot cornstarch or washing starch, and 
color. At first—having no tempera, we 
used cocoa! Now we have plenty of the 
former, so there is no shortage of color. 
But necessity would likely unearth many 
other simple substitutes. 


The paper to use was our only diffi- 
culty and that problem, too, solved it- 





self. Paper for finger painting should be 
smooth, with clear, hard surface. In this 
way, the paint will be easily removable 
and resulting patterns more distinct. 


At first, of course, our colors soaked 
into the soft paper bases we were using 
and the results were discouraging. How- 
ever, after trying one thing and another, 
someone hit on the idea of waxing the 
paper with bright colored crayon, and 
the colored wax gave us just the clear, 
smooth base we needed. 





The samples of work shown were 
made on brown wrapping paper treated 
in this manner. Advanced pupils, I am 
sure, could do really superior work with 
this medium. 


S2ee 
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PEPPERMINT STICK FIGURES 


ESTHER BRAUER, Art Supervisor and ROBERT FULTON, Art Teacher 
Lincoln Schools, North Bergen, New Jersey 


Realizing that free-swinging, flowing lines show action to advantage, the students were introduced to this variation of the well-known 
stick figure. By this method they obtained good proportion as well as action, and the figures turned out to be more realistic, colorful, 
and dynamic little personalities than had ever been achieved with just single-line stick figures 









































PAIL ANIMALS 


GEORGIANNA MARSHALL, D. M. Dillon School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Have you ever tried drawing a cow, using a pail for the head and the length of a pail for the chest, which gives the proportion for 
the rest of the body? The back is three pails long and front and back legs are pails. The giraffe has an elongated pail for a head 
which is the basic scale for the rest of the body. Fourth grade students found this an easy way to draw any kind of animal 
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PUPPETRY 

















Classic foreign folk stories such as ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ as well as local tales, comprise the repertoire of the Guignol Theater 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF PUPPETRY 
IN MEXICO 


LOLA CUETA and ROBERT LAGO 


E WOULD like to let you know, 
before we begin this short story of 
our Guignol Theater, of a beautiful 
Mayan legend, which we transcribe 
unabridged, from the marvelous 
book of Senorita Elsie Encarnacidén 
Medina E., Inspector of the Board 
of Education in her native State, 
Campeche. The legend is called 
“El Canancol” and goes this way: 


“Tell me, don Nico; Why do you place that puppet with that 
stone in his hand, in the middle of your cornfield?’’ I asked the 
old little farmer one day. His face cheered up with a broad smile 
as he answered: “I know you won't believe me, but I'll tell you: I 
am very poor, very poor, and I have nobody to take care of my 
cornfield, because it almost always happens that, when the crop 
is ready, they steal the product of my labor. This puppet that you 
see is not a common one; it is something more—when night 
comes, it becomes strong and patrols the whole cornfield; it is my 
servant... .It is part of myself, as it has my blood. He obeys only 
me—lI am its Master.’ Don Nico went on, saying: ‘After the dry 
cornfield is burned, two diagonals are outlined to point out the 
center; the cornfield is oriented to the Lakin (East) side and the 
entrance will be in that direction. When this is over, and this 
has always to be done by a men (wizard), enough wax has to be 
taken from nine different beehives, the amount necessary to just 
cover the Canancol, which will be bigger or smaller in size 
according to the extent of the cornfield. After the puppet is con- 
structed, its eyes—two beans, are put in place; also, its teeth— 








grains of corn, and its nails —ibes (white beans); it is dressed 
with holloch (outer covering of the husks). The Canancol has to 
be seated on nine trunks of yucca palm tree. Every time the 
wizard puts one of these organs in the puppet, he will have to call 
the four good winds and will ask them to be kind to (here he calls 
the name of the owner of the cornfield) and tells also, that this is 
the only means he has to support his children. The rite over, the 
puppet is enchanted with burning herbs and presented to the Sun 
God and given as an offering to the God of Rain. More scent herbs 
are burned, as well as anise, and the fire is kept for the space of an 
hour. In the meanwhile, the wizard distributes balché (liquor of 
intoxicating effects) to the audience, in order that the human 
beings would not realize the descent of the gods to earth. This is 
something that only the men (wizard) is able to see. The ceremony 
must be performed when the sun is in its zenith. When this time 
comes, the wizard wounds the little finger of the cornfield owner, 
squeezes and lets nine drops of blood fall into a hole made in the 
right hand of the puppet. That hole goes all the way through to the 
elbow. The men covers the hole in the hand of the puppet, and in 
an imperative voice and with exaggerated gestures, tells the 
puppet: ‘Your life begins today. This one (pointing to the owner) is 
your lord and master. Obedience, Canancol, obedience... . The 
gods will punish you in case you do not obey. This cornfield is 
yours. You must punish the thief and the intruder. Here is your 
weapon.’ And, at this very moment, he places a stone in the right 
hand of the puppet. 


“When burning the dry cornfield and when the corn is grow- 
ing, the Canancol is covered with palm leaves; but when the corn 
is ready to be eaten, they uncover the Canancol; and simple 
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A variety of characters from many tales allows the Guignol Theater to cover a broad field in international entertainment and education 


people say that the naughty person or the thief who trys to steal it 
is stoned to death. That is why, where there is a Canancol, no- 
body steals anything. This belief has taken such strong roots that if, 
by that time, any wounded animal is found nearby, the Canancol 
is always to blame. When the owner goes to his cornfield, he 
takes precautions, and before entering, he whistles three times, a 
prearranged signal; slowly he approaches the puppet and takes 
the stone from its hand; he works all day, and when night is near, 
he places the stone again in the hand of the Canancol and whistles 
again when leaving. At night, the Canancol guards the cornfield 
and some people say that, to amuse itself, it whistles like a deer. 


‘After the harvest, they have a hanlicol (dinner in the corn- 
field) in honor of the Canancol; when the ceremony is over, they 
melt the Canancol, and the wax is used to make candles to be 
burned on the pagan altars as well as on the Christian one.’’ And 
the little, old man fell into silence, after speaking in the way of a 
perfect believer. 


This beautiful Mayan legend enlightens with impressive bright- 
ness the whole horizon of our past and even casts its light on the 
present, as our puppets also have a soul. 


Even before the arrival of the Spanish conquerors, puppets were 
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known in America. Many specimens of earthen figures belonging 
to different prehispanic cultures actually exist today in the Na- 
tional Museum of Anthropology and History of Mexico City. We 
have one found recently in the excavations made in what is sup- 
posed to be the landing place of Lake Texcoco in the village of 
Tlacopan (now Tacuba, D.F.). And we would find many other 
remains and signs of this remote art in the large centers of civiliza- 
tion of the first settlers of Mexico, from Nayarit, Michoacan, and 
Northern Veracruz, to the peninsula of Yucatan. 


With the Spaniards, there was a very skillful juggler (according 
to Bernal Diaz del Castillo in his ‘History of the Conquest of New 
Spain’) who brought the puppets, though we do not know what 
kind of puppets they were. Maybe they were marionettes, used by 
this juggler, who died forgotten and penniless. 


These two sources of our tradition converge and mix so that 
none of them lose their significance: expressive of the Indian, and 
realistic of the Spanish. Our marionettes have stronger roots, how- 
ever, in Indian tradition. The ancient and strange myth survives in 
them, the only real difference is that the marionette of our farce 


does not throw stones, except on those who try to corrupt our 
art or cheat our people. 
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CONCEPT: 


The puppet theater has great influence on children’s psy- 
chology—more than on that of anyone else. “It influences and 
educates,’’ said a Venezuelan writer; and another one, Héctor 
Guillermo Villalobos, prominent teacher and writer, also from 
Venezuela, after attending one of our puppet shows, commented, 
“The possibilities that this precious instrument opens to modern 
pedagogy are infinite, particularly in the campaign of alpha- 
betization. It is, no doubt, the best subject for the masses, whom 
we need to conquer first and teach later, even though it be means 
of an improvised and magic stage in a puppet theater. 


It would be enough with what we have said before to prove the 
efficiency of the puppet show as a means of transmitting and 
spreading culture, and that it is dedicated to make the children 
happy, to give the peasants new ideas, toextend justice and dogood. 
Culture has been the aim in our theater by the ideas we put into 
practice, as we think, according to the old saying, ‘‘Man lives not 
only on bread.”’ That the theater has to be the school of life, and 
that the Guignol Theater, a very integral part of our educational 
system is, and has always been, the most faithful interpreter of the 
aspirations of the people and, therefore, has to be in service to 
democratic ideals within the people’s reach, in order to forge 
useful citizens of the future. The Guignol Theater, on the other 
hand (it would be very unfair not to mention it), is a derivative and 
a genuine fruit of the Mexican Revolution, which exalted the 
national values. The biggest achievement of the Mexican Guignol 
Theater has been the fact that it has developed from its own experi- 
ence, although acknowledging, of course, others. It has nourished 
itself in the old sources of legends and myths which are the blood 
and spirit of the race. The Guignol Theater, principally ‘El 
Nahual,”’ directed by Roberto Lago, in collaboration with Lola 
Cueto, and other official groups of the Ministry of Public Education 
who have contributed their valuable help in spreading the culture 
in our country, dignify the glove puppets and marionettes in 
general by giving them personality and new social sense. Thanks 
to the cooperation of writers and artists of real talent, puppets get 
significance in art by creating types that exceed the dimensions of 
the little stage and incarnate the national character of the people. 


HISTORY: 


How and when did the Guignol arrive in Mexico? Guignol 
makes fun of us and perhaps we shall never succeed in investigat- 
ing it. Nevertheless, we can risk a plausible theory. Let's imagine 
that Guignol makes a trip to Mexico in a ship which besides 
transporting soldiers brings him also. Master Guignol, we can 
almost assure you, arrived on the beaches of Mexico in the cover 
of the knapsack of a good-natured, mustached French invader, 
one of the band who accompanied Maximilian on his sad expedi- 
tion in 1862. Later, after many years, he was found again, now a 
native of the land, riding on the back of a mule, protected by a 
large, flesh-colored parasol, in the villages of the fertile valleys and 
the groups of houses patterned on the sides of the mountains and 
scattered by the mountain ranges, in the ‘‘Altos’’ of Jalisco, under 
the baptized name of ‘‘Juan-Juanillo’’ and ‘‘Nana-Cota,’’ because 
he had even found a wife! Our grandparents told us raking their 
memories of the shouts and commotion caused by their arrival 
in the narrow streets and sunny market places of the picturesque 
villages of the interior. 






How many years have passed since then? We do not know, but, 
oh, surprise! We found Guignol again in our hands—in 1932, 
Germén and Lola Cueto, who had recently arrived from Europe, 
joined to their circuit Graciela Amador, folklorist; Ramdn Alva de 
la Canal, painter; Leopoldo Méndez, the best -known etcher of our 
day; Elena Herta Muzquiz, who writes the first play that we per- 
form on the stage; German List Arzubide, writer; Angelina Beloff, 
painter; Henry Assad, who made the first puppets; and Roberto 
Lago, writer, who shares with them their enthusiasm. Thus was 
born in an old warehouse at 12 Mixcalco Street the Guignol 
Theater of marionettes without feet. 


This was the puppet theater for children that the Art Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of Education took over in the first days of 
1934. From this, in 1935, sprang two groups—Rin-Rin, which 
was directed first by German Cueto and then by Roberto Lago; 
and “‘Comino” which, at first, was in charge of Ramon Alva de la 
Canal, and later, in fact, up to the present, his sister Lold. Then, 
in 1935, Rin-Rin became in the Guignol Theater, ‘‘E] Nahual.”’ 


Since then, that is to say, in approximately 15 years, the Guignol 
Theater in Mexico has gone through periods of more or less pros- 
perity and in neither case decadence; because its development, 
although gradual, has always been ascending and has extended all 
over the country. (This is due to the tours that the officials of the 
Secretary of Education have sent out at different times to all sec- 
tions of the Republic, even to all small hamlets, as well as the 
courses that include all the aspects of this theatrical model—so 
different from all others, these official groups together, or some of 
their members, have accomplished in a style somewhat isolated 
and sporadic.) There exist today in Mexico City, sixty-five kinder- 
gartens that have their own Guignol Theaters, some of them so well 
constructed, that go from school to school. The children make the 
dolls, create their own plays, and give the performances. The 
Guignol also transmits to the children and makes more objective 
certain ideas and begins their literary and artistic education. 


USED WIDELY IN CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST ILLITERACY 


At the beginning of 1947 the Guignol Theater toured Venezuela, 
at the invitation of the “‘anti-illiteracy’’ committee of the Depart- 
ment of Education of that country. They gave seventy-six per- 
formances for almost a hundred thousand spectators, an intense 
course that lasted for two months, to forty-five selected teachers of 
both sexes. From this the Venezuelan group of Guignol Theater 
was developed and established, similar to ours and working very 
actively at the present time. 


Before, in November and December of 1944, the Guignol 
Theater “El Nahual,’’ represented by Lola Cueto and Roberto 
Lago, had made a tour of nine of the most important cities of the 
neighboring United States under the auspices of the Secretary of 
Education and the Association of Puppeteers of America, with 
resounding success and best results. 


From now on, it will not be a secret that the Mexican Guignol 
Theater was developed before any other in America and reached 
almost immediately high and distinctive artistic and social signifi- 
cance, thanks, first, to the circumstances to which we referred in 
this article and next to the contribution of famous artists of great 
ability who knew how to give personality and life to their creations. 
The Guignol Theater ‘‘E] Nahual’’ has created, in one world, ‘‘an 
original art.” 




































Children of Melbourne study Pinocchio’s friends at close quarters 






PUPPETS TAKE THEIR DEGREES 


GEORGE MULGRUE 
Melbourne, Australia 


N Melbourne, Australia, children are not 
content merely to watch puppet shows. 
They want to make and operate them, to 
write script and paint scenes, and to be 
the directors and the stagehands. 


Puppetry does not consist only of the 
manipulation of dolls. It is a compre- 
hensive craft, one that has impressed 
officials of Melbourne University and won for itself 
recognition as a medium for learning and art 
expression. 





The home of puppetry in Australia is in a tall 
building in Flinders-Lane, Melbourne. Every Saturday 
afternoon, an excited crowd of children climbs to the 
theater on the third floor where, firstly, they are 
carried away into a world of make-believe. All the 
well-known fairy stories—and many that they have 
never heard—are acted by colorful puppets. Sec- 
ondly, and this is perhaps the greater thrill, when the 
marionettes have taken their final curtain, the children 
are allowed to play with the dolls themselves; are 
shown how they work; can learn now to make their 
own. 


For this is not an ordinary puppet show. It is a 
workshop; a training ground. AA little University 
from which boys and girls trained in the ancient art 
of puppetry go out to teach others who, in turn, pass 
on their knowledge over again. So that all over the 
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State of Victoria, small groups of young puppeteers 
are making their dolls, and showing their plays; 
entertaining and training the children of their dis- 
tricts. Some, of course, stay on at the main theater in 
Flinders-Lane. At any Saturday show, there are 
operators and stagehands who, only a few weeks 
before, were children in the audience. 


A well-organized marionette show must have its 
electricians, script-writers, speakers, musicians, and 
scene painters, as well as manipulators and stage- 
hands. In Melbourne, children from the audience do 
all these things. They go further. They have organ- 
ized a mobile unit, which travels around to hospitals, 
schools, kindergartens, and Sunday schools pre- 
senting shows, and lecturing on puppet-making and 
management to their young audiences. 


The Flinders-Lane puppet theater is a living, ever 
expanding organization which exists, not only to 
entertain children, but to teach them to entertain 
themselves. It began in a small way. W. D. Nichol, 
the theater’s director and guiding light, was a lec- 
turer in History at Melbourne Teacher's College. 
Trying to make the teaching of his rather dull subject 
more interesting, he devised a system of making 
small models of historical events, set in accurate 
backgrounds. 


Student teachers were enthusiastic. Why not, 
they asked, make working models. Why not have 








puppet historical characters, who could say the 
things they said in history; who could enact the 
events that were being taught? Nichol agreed, and 
began to read up on puppetry. 


The scheme was so successful that the little school’s 
fame began to spread, and soon the National Fitness 
Council of Victoria asked Nichol if he would produce 
puppet shows for the ‘‘Play Day’’ periods being run 
to entertain children during the long vacations. 
Once more his show was so successful that the 
Council felt that the puppets should be put on a more 
permanent footing. The Flinders-Lane theater came 
into being. But the mere showing of puppets was not 
enough. Nichol found, like the members of the 
St. Louis, Missouri, Puppet Guild, that giving shows 
for children was not sufficient. They were not pre- 
pared to give up movies and comics just to look at 
marionettes. They wanted to make and operate 
puppets themselves. He gave them what they wanted, 
and the school of puppetry had its beginning. 


Here is a program of typical afternoon show. First, 
some music. A Russian folk song and Weber's ‘“‘In- 
vitation to the Waltz.’’ Then a prologue in which a 
well-known puppet (Jiminy Cricket, for instance, or 
Punch) speaks to the audience, and asks its attention 
and help. Most of an item is spontaneous for the 
characters put questions to the audience and depend 
upon its answer for dialogue. And Nichol says that 
the audience participation is never lacking. Then 
two marionette shows—Pushkin’s story of the Golden 
Fish, and a little episode form the life of Henry VIII 
and Catharine Parr. Slightly more sophisticated, the 
latter, and greatly appreciated by the older children 
brought up on wisecracks from the talkies. 


FTER some more music, the stage is changed fora 

little play by glove puppets, and while this is going 
on, Nichol tells the children how to make these, the 
simplest of dolls, demonstrating with a piece of clay 
as he speaks. Sometimes he makes the dolls that are 
to be used in the coming item. After his talk comes 
the item itself, ‘The Three Bears,’ perhaps, or 
“Punch and Judy.” And then the big show of the 
day. A great favorite of this one is the “Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,’ with complicated and exciting mari- 
onettes, dramatic lighting, and music. That ends the 
show, but the afternoon is only half-finished. 


Now the audience troops up another flight of stairs 
to the big workshops, where dolls of every kind and 
shape line the walls and where half-made models of 
dolls and small stages litter the many workbenches. 
The children are introduced to the models, and al- 
lowed to try their hands at manipulating the com- 
plicated strings. Then, once again, they are shown 
how to make the simpler models and small theaters for 
hospital patients and Sunday schools. By that time 
the seed has been sown, and most of them have de- 
cided to come back again and learn more of this fas- 
cinating world of dolls that work on strings. Nichol’s 
greatest task is done. From then on enthusiasts will 
come often and unasked, and very soon there will be 
more operators ready to go out and form new groups. 


Of course, the main theater has a well-trained and 
reliable staff of permanent workers, most of them 
have been with Nichol since its beginning. Patricia 
Price is the theater’s secretary, and Beryl Jacobs and 
Jean Grant supervise all the making of costumes. 
None of them is paid for the work, but the National 
Fitness Council helps with grants of money for the 
more expensive equipment and they hope that soon a 









































government subsidy will banish all fear of financial 
difficulties. There is no charge for admission, but 
there is a small charge for programs, which are al- 
ways sold out. 


Members of the group are always available for 
lecturing to people interested in puppetry, and their 
work has been so appreciated that the University of 
Melbourne has made the craft a subject for its Inter- 
mediate examinations. Candidates are required to 
make and exhibit their own puppet shows. And so 
Nichol’s little theater has grown into an important 
state-wide organization with University standing, 
and the National Fitness Council has found a popular 
and steadily-growing department. 


The Council itself is doing a fine job for Aus- 
tralia’s youth. Formed by the Federal Government 
in 1938, and operating in each State, it has as its aim 
that ‘this democratic, highly individualistic Nation 
shall, of its own free will, achieve perfect hea!th and 
efficiency.’’ It organizes handcraft classes, camping 
clubs, gymnastic training, and holiday camps; it 
conducts courses for training in leadership and 
physical education; teaches folk dancing, boxing and 
wrestling; organizes Youth Weeks, during which its 
members show what they have learned. 


The National Fitness Council's work is not solely 
amusement for children, but rather an important 
auxiliary of the health, education, and social services 
of the State. The care of the Nation’s Youth is a 
fundamental problem in democratic government, and 
the Council looks forward to playing an important 
part in its practical solution. 
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ECONOMICAL MARIONETTES 





LISA MARGARITA FREDERICKSON 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


UR marionettes were started as a 
project to encourage ingenuity and 
invention within the limits of waste 
materials, to use good design, and 
give a basis for study of the skeletal 
figure, proportions, and three di- 
mensional modelling. 

The heads were started first, with a 25-watt burnt- 
out light bulb—newspaper strips dipped in starch 
- then covered them, and other paper, softened, made 
the features. Some of the children made their heads 
out of cotton, paper, and balsa wood. 

The heads were joined to a shoulder strip of wood 
4 inches in length by means of adhesive tape. The 
body was then made of 4-inch and 21-inch strips of 
wood fastened together with screw eyes or adhesive 
tape. Again, much freedom was allowed and some of 
the bodies were made of muslin and balsa wood. 
Much imagination and creative ability came into 
play in painting the heads with poster paint, yarn 
hair or pencil sharpenings for beard and hair. 

The puppets then went to the mothers for helps in 
outfitting. Scraps of cloth and jewelry and bandana 
handkerchiefs formed the clothing and our puppets 
came out as pirates, strong man with magnets in hands 
to lift an imaginary 5000-pounds, and gypsies, 
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witches, opera singers, and an Italian organ-grinder. 

The stage was made by the ninth grade and was a 
refrigerator shipping box. The proscenium arch was 
cut and then muresco, white, plus liquid glass, was 
used to cover the surrounding arch with a frosty ap- 
pearance, upon which a Transylvanian peasant de- 
sign was outlined by one of our boys who flew here 
from Hungary last year. A curtain rod became the 
stage curtain rod. Mother's bedspread—a part of it— 
provided the main curtains (we hope the parts we 
used did not come from a good one) on which was 
crayoned an original border design made by an 
eighth-grade boy. Two of our boys figured an original 
way to pull the curtains. A window shade, pleated 
and painted gray, was tacked on the back to form a 
proscenium-arch curtain. ; 

The eighth grade took part in making of the 
scenery which was a pathway of piano keys leading 
by a lake with a clef (bass) ship with treble clef sail, to 
a group of bass drum castles, bass viol inn, and 
clarinet towers shadowed by a tambourine tree. 

An original play written under the direction of the 
English tree with the inspiration of the organ-grinder 
marionette was titled, ‘‘The Organ-grinder’s Dream,” 
and was presented in an assembly program and at a 
meeting of the Parent-Teachers Association. 








A MARIONETTE SHOW 





LOUISE NEMEC, Teacher 
FLORENCE STEEL, Art Supervisor 
New York City, New York 


MARIONETTE show can be an inexpensive 

and interesting project. At the same time, it 

can afford many opportunities for constructive 
teaching in many subjects. 


The sixth grade in No. 3 School of Ridgefield, New 
Jersey, wanted to produce a marionette show. So all 
kinds of scraps were collected—old clothes, sox, 
rayon hose, yarn, thread, and even feathers. Patterns 
were drawn of the intended puppets. The bodies, 
irms, legs, heads, and feet were made from rayon 
nose, and stuffed with the same material. These parts 
were sewed together and resembled a rag doll. Faces 

ere embroidered or painted. Patterns for the cloth- 

g were cut, and clothes were made for each char- 


acter. The finished puppets were 15 inches tall. 


The stage, which was 45 inches by 30 inches, was 
made from scraps of lumber brought in by the boys; 
the back scenery was painted on oak tag. 


A three-act play, ‘The Farmer in the Dell,”’ with six 
characters and five farm animals, was presented to 
the school. 


Although this project cost us nothing, the children 
thoroughly enjoyed it, and it included activities in 
art, arithmetic, language, spelling, music, social 
science, and many intangible qualities for growth in 
cooperation, personality, and good sportsmanship. 
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IT’S IN THE BAG! 


SHIRLEY POLANSKY 
Art Supervisor, Rockville Centre, New York 


HE seventh graders at Morris School in Rockville Centre, 

L. I., wrote and produced an original hand-puppet show 

which was shown to the entire school. It was quite a success, 

and seemed to make a lasting impression, for the next year 

the talk was all about puppetry. Even our new second 
graders wanted to make puppets and put on a show. 


Hand-puppets, with the sewing involved, seemed a little beyond 
grade two, so we settled on paper-bag string puppets and a Red 
Ridinghood production. ; 


Excitement and interest ran high and were evident in the news- 
papers and bags contributed from home. The materials required 
were paper bags, newspaper, cardboard, wrapping paper, 
staples, string, poster paint, brushes, and scissors. 


Our cast of characters was five in number: Red Ridinghood, the 
wolf, the wolf in grandma’s clothes, grandma, and the woodcutter. 
The class was divided into groups according to characters, with 
six to seven children each making the same puppet. 


The colors to be used for a certain character were placed in the 
center of the table; each child was provided with several brushes for 
the individual colors, and a large paper bag. First, the eyes, nose, 
and mouth were painted, then the hair. The bags were then 
opened so that the bottom was flat; the child put his non-painting 
hand inside so that the bag could be turned as he worked. The 
design of the clothes or hair was carried all around. 


Arms and legs were previously cut out of brown wrapping paper. 
To the lower part of the legs were stapled cardboard weights, to 
act as the underneath part of the foot. For the wolf, additional 
pieces were provided for tail, ears, and tongue. These parts were 
painted next. 
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While the painted parts were drying, newspapers were cut irt> 
strips for stuffing the head. Two holes were punched through th> 
top of the head, well above the eyes, and a rather long piece of 
string was run through and knotted. This was for manipulatioa. 
Slits were cut on the sides of the bag even with the chin; these 
were for the arms. 


The unweighted parts of the legs were stapled together and 
placed far up into the head. Arms were pushed through the slits 
into the same section. Next came the newspaper strips to fill the 
head. The puppet was securely tied around the chin with string. 


Minor changes were made in certain puppets. The woodcutter 
had his bag cut shorter. The wolf had four slits for his shorter legs, 
and two for his ears; he also required body stuffing and different 
placement of the manipulating string for balance. 


When the puppets were finished, the class voted as to which 
character was the best in each group, and that one was selected 
for the performance. 


A puppet stage was constructed, approximately 2 feet deep by 
3 feet high by 6 feet long, by putting two cardboard cartons to- 
gether and supporting these with wooden framing. The top of the 
box was cut open. A valance was cut to go above the proscenium. 
This was decorated with cut-paper flowers, and shielded the 
manipulators from view. Pull curtains were also provided. The 
background scenes, two in number, were painted as flats on proj- 
ect roll. One was a scene outside of grandma’s house, and the 
other was the interior. 


All the work done, all parts more or less learned (different 
versions were given with each rehearsal), and our stars were ready 
for a puppet show! 
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DECORATIVE MASKS 


ELLA SIMPSON 
Little Falls, New Jersey 


UR fifth grade spent many enjoyable 
periods on our unit of work for 
October—the making of small dec- 
orative masks suitable for hanging 
on the wall. 

First, we learned to draw faces in 
correct proportion. Next, the children gathered 
pictures of faces suitable for masks. After copying 
several of these, each child chose the one he wanted 
to make into a mask. This one was enlarged, care- 
fully drawn, and colored. We decided to cut them 
out, as it would be easier to visualize the mask. 

We began the mask itself by using newspaper 
which was crushed and wadded into a mound to make 
the foundation. The newspaper hollows the mask and 

aves clay. The mound was covered with clay and 
molded into the desired shape, accenting eyes, nose, 
nd mouth. 


Next, we spread vaseline over the clay and covered 


it with strips of wet newspaper. These first strips do 
not have any paste on them. Diluted paste, a mixture 
of regular school paste and water, was spread over the 
first layer of paper then covered with another layer 
of paper. The strips for this layer and all other layers 
are immersed in paste solution. 

We found that in laying paper on face, it was best 
to start at forehead and lay strips diagonally. Entire 
surface must be covered. Each layer should dry before 
the next one is added, and strips of each layer should 
be placed at cross directions with the previous one. 
Using comic section, newsprint, and paper towels 
made it possible to keep track of the layers. The last 
layer, which should be number six, should be plain. 

After the masks have dried thoroughly, remove clay 
and newspaper, paint the masks with tempera paints, 
and shellac, if desired. Trimmings may then be 
added. The masks, when finished, were very attrac- 
tive and added a festive note to our room. 
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PLASTER MASK PINS 


GENE KNIGHT 
Elmira Heights, New York 


modelling clay, plain and printed paper, paste, 
safety pins, paints, varnish, plaster of Paris, and 
a brush. 


: MAKE clever mask pins, you will need 


Then make a drawing of the head you'd like to make, 
and model of clay a small head about 2 inches long 
and 1% inch thick. Over this make a mask of paper by 
covering it with strips of paper dipped in paste. The 
first coat must be done very carefully so that you will 
get the true shape of the first layer. Put on first a layer 
of plain and then a layer of printed paper so that you 
can tell when you finish a layer. You will need about 
seven layers, ending with a plain layer. 


Allow the mask to dry and then remove the clay 
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from the inside. This is your mold. Grease the inside 
of it thoroughly. Mix the plaster of Paris by putting 
two tablespoonsful of water in a cup and pouring into 
it about 14 cup of plaster of Paris. Stir until it is warm 
and begins to set. Pour it into the mold, and as soon 
as it has set enough to hold it, put in a safety pin, 
holding it so that the pin and catch are out far enough 
to work properly. If you should forget the pin, you 
can dig out a slot, drop in the pin, and ‘fill in with 
plastic wood or glue. 


Color the plaster of Paris mask with water colors, 
and follow with a coat of shellac when the paint is 
thoroughly dry. Decorate the pins with ribbons and 
hair made of yarn. 
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CARDBOARD 





[ MARY BROWN of Charlotte, North Carolina, wished that she could see the gay illustrations of children’s books. Tracing 
and picking out pictures with Braille (raised dots) proved unsatisfactory so another method was developed by an artist member of 
the Brown family. He draws the pictures on heavy board and the Brown's cut them out and paste them on Braille paper. These are 
the first illustrated books ever made for the blind and now the Browns are working on a scheme to “‘color’’ the illustrations for the 
little clients of their free circulating library. This interesting hobby has been rewarding the Browns amply by the ecstatic letters they 
receive from children who, for the first time, ‘‘see’’ book characters as well as read about them. Cut cardboard illustration is an 
excellent project for all ages. In the early grades, subjects must be kept extremely simple in detail and outline. 








_..CUT CARDBOARD «-- | 


PICTURES 
Wel! defined forms 


and simple detail will 
make the best tactile 
illustrations. 


One method of 
achieving color is 
fo add such textured 
details as string hair 
button eyes, furan— 
imals, corrugated 

per roofs orcloth 
* and screen surfaces 
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MOTIVATING ANIMALS 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 


HILDREN are always interested in animals. Particularly 
intrigued with the subject was a primary grade at Anne E. 
West School in Atlanta, taught by Miss Irene Dover; and 
animals was the subject they chose for their spring unit of 
work. On completion, their mothers and daddies were to be 
invited to enjoy the results and to see what their children had done. 


It all started with interest in chickens and ducks at Easter. The 
first efforts in drawing were crude, but the children soon found 
that if the necks turned down, it made them look as if they were 
eating, and legs stretched out made them seem to run. 


A cat that wandered into the classroom turned the interest to 
animals, and a visit to the zoo to fill their eyes was all that was 
needed to make them want to draw the different animals that they 
had seen. Attention was called to certain characteristics, such as 
the way legs grew from the body, the length of necks and the way 
they moved, the camel’s hump, and the elephant’s trunk. 


The giraffe created the most interest of all. Its spots were 
particularly noted, perhaps because measles had recently visited 
the class. The long neck and legs and the wedge-shaped head 
with small horns and ears were also carefully studied. 


This attention to details was most helpful in order to recall the 
image later, for children have photographic minds, and when their 
interest is aroused, they reproduce objects surprisingly well. 


The results in art next day were quite satisfactory. Some animals 
were painted on newsprint, but the most successful efforts were 
on the board where the children could draw freely and as large 
as they liked. A boy who had a pony of his own drew a horse that 
had simple lines but a great deal of personality, and seemed to 
kick with both hind legs. 


Other children drew camels and dromedaries, elephants, and 
sheep; and as soon as their efforts were fairly successful, they 
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added an animal to the parade on the frieze. One sheep turned 
out so well that it was used as a pattern in cutting others from 
beaverboard; and these were covered with cotton batting for table 
decorations. 


All the while this project was functioning, the work was inte- 
grated so that all activities centered on the subject of animals. It 
furnished interesting reading material, and lent itself well to 
dramatization. A costume trunk with animal masks and other 
stage properties was available at all times; and the children 
dramatized stories from the readers as well as original plays which 
they themselves had written. 


A very clever art idea used by Miss Dover was a frieze for 
teaching good composition of pictures. A piece of white outing 
flannel was painted blue for the sky, and brown below for ground. 
This was thumbtacked to the bulletin board and formed a back- 
ground for the picture. Animals painted by the children and cut 
out were backed with outing flannel. These clung to the other 
piece and would stay wherever they were placed and could be 
moved about easily for different arrangements. 


A huge giraffe was the most spectacular piece of work. The 
children thought it would be quite nice to make some kind of 
animal to stand at the door and welcome their parents when they 
came to visit. A large piece of corrugated cardboard was laid on 
the floor, and the giraffe was drawn by a little boy who had vol- 
unteered for the job. It was quite recognizable when outlined. 
Even though its legs were much too short, its neck was long. The 
difficulty was that the cardboard had been folded in one place, 
and the giraffe’s neck flopped woefully. A pencil stuck through 
the round folds of the cardboard and across the bend stiffened it. 
Painted and covered with dots, in which most of the class had a 
hand, it was proudly leaned against the doorjamb to greet the 
guests. Two green paper leaves hung from its mouth with ‘‘Wel- 
come” on one side and ‘Come again” on the other. 
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DOLL HOUSE FURNITURE 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT, Flushing, New York 


(1) Inside cardboard squares are removable in one 
piece; (2) Cardboard sections fit in grooves into 
the box. Both types can be used in making doll 
furniture. Here are ways to make things from them. 
A Trunk for paper or any other small dolls’ clothes. 
Lift out inside sections. Paint printed top and sides 
with heavy water color paint or cover with colored 
paper. Decorate with flowers cut from scraps of wall- 
paper, from old seed catalogues, or magazines; or 
paint designs using triangles, circles, or squares as 
flower forms with ovals as leaves. If desired, write on 
top. A thin coat of clear shellac (shellac substitute) or 
varnish will waterproof a paint job and keep pasted 
parts from tearing off. 
A Storage Kit for small doll items or knickknacks can 


Toe: are two common kinds of store egg cartons: 


be made by leaving the inside of the box as it is and 
decorating the outside. 

For Bookcase or Shelves for Novelties, cut off the 
box cover and either leave the edges plain or paste 
on a frame of heavy paper. Turn the box upside- 
down and draw around shape to make box size as 
shown by dotted line in drawing at bottom of page. 
Continue as indicated. Paint and decorate. 

A Doll's Cradle is made by cutting off three sections 
of a box, making certain that 44 inch of cardboard is 
left outside of end groove marks. Remove center 
partition. Curve bottom piece for rockers and add a 
curved piece from the bottom of the box for a hood. 
Insert this into the outside grooves. Lace or a crepe 
paper ruffle can be added to dress up the front of the 
hood. Paint and decorate the finished cradle. 
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GAUCHO 
= HAT 





wv TUDENTS of Beryl Orr at Lincoln Elementary School, Middleton, 
AlA| _ Ohio, were studying the pampas of South America and found that 
Vuy WY instead of the cowboy of the type found on our western plains, the men 


who cared for the range cattle were called ‘‘gauchos.’’ They looked at 
MA LALA 


pictures and read about the gaucho costumes—they compared gaucho 
AX V hats with the cowboy hat of our western plains, and finally decided they 


could make a gaucho hat from construction paper. 
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YEARS BEFORE 
GEORGE INNESS 





Since 1754, when Devoe & Raynolds was founded, the 
outstanding Devoe art line has been expanded to include 
the finest of colors and brushes for classroom use. The 
importance of quality materials to the beginner is recog- 
nized by the many teachers who request famous Devoe 
Show Card Tempera Colors. These fine colors have bril- 
liance, opacity and a smooth flowing quality which makes 
for ease of handling. Your classes will find Devoe Show 
Card Tempera Colors a pleasure to work with... you'll 
find them a pleasure to teach with! 


JUST FOR YOU... 


‘Painting for Fun”... In this fascinating 
book words and pictures tell you how to 
go about painting in oil. Every page 
sparkles with suggestions you can pass on 
to your class. Send 25 cents to Dept. R-3, 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 787 
First Avenue, New York A nN. 





DEVOE Quality Products Are Incentives to Progress 


DEVOE yrs 







“Moonlight, Christmas Eve’? painted by George Inness in 1866. 4 


Reproduced by courtesy of M.'Knoedler §2 Co., Inc., New York City. 





OIL COLORS © WATER COLORS © SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS DRY ART COLORS 




















DEVELOPING TALENT — 
when it counts MOST! 


Proper direction in the early stages, teachers know, is most important in 
developing the talent of their youthful grade school students. 





At the same time, teachers realize the value of good drawing pencils. For 
this reason, many are recommending the use of General’s Drawing Pen- 
cils .. . because General's are easily adapted to individual techniques... 
allow full expression . . . promote student progress at the time it counts most. 


<n I 
tol 


a 


Actual drawings made by 


grade school students with Allow your students to improve more rapidly with pencils correctly suited 
GENERALS PENCILS 


to every drawing purpose—suggest they use General's Drawing Pencils. 





Write to us, Dept. K, for a free trial pencil mentioning the type 
and degree or color... . Buy them from your art supply dealer. 







2 - — * ; 
When 7 ee ee enh General Pencil Company 67-73 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
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The |O members 
of our faculty 
recommend the 
use of 
Speedball Pens 
to our 
I5O Students 
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THE ORAWING 
& LETTERING 
PEN THAT HAS 
THE HINGED’ 
FEEDERS FOR, 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
“This ad drawn with B-C-D- Speedball Pens in Speedball inks 





CHILDREN’S EXPRESSION 
(Continued from page 297) 


work, ‘‘What is it?’’ but rather, “Is there a story 
about this?’’ or some such remark that shows 
your interest in his idea, rather than comparing 
it to some perfect example. 


F ‘When a child first starts to paint, he likes ex- 
perimenting with colors, and handling the vari- 
ous tools, brushes, or other equipment. One be- 
ginning boy in a nursery school group covered 
his page with yellow paint and said, ‘‘All this is 
the sun!’’ Another small girl chose a rather 
peculiar grey-blue for many days and said, ‘This 
is more and more pretty paper.” 


Children develop to different stages in varying 
lengths of time. One may have great interest in 
color for a long time, and others may show 
expression of imaginary thoughts. At different 
stages, his work may suggest new ideas. to him, 
but another stroke of his brush or tool may switch 
his whole idea. As one little boy was painting a 
large mass at the top of his page he said, ‘I be- 
lieve this is my baby’s carriage.” Then suddenly 
he ran four fingers through it and said, ‘‘Oh, no, 
this is a fence. She won't be able to get out 
now!’’ Another child in the group had a rather 
well-proportioned page of work. Lines were run- 
ning here and there with patches of bright color 
interspersed. It all turned out to be, ‘Horses 
running fast, down the hills!’’ 


The young artist may like to do his ideas for 
several days, because they like to repeat designs 
which please them. They like to try color com- 
binations. Sometimes we may even see ‘The 
tired black deer,”’ or ‘‘The cow out there, that’s 
watching you.” 


Children like to make their own interpretations 
of the work of others. One little girl in nursery 
school remarked to her neighbor, ‘‘Those doors 
are just like tunnels. Will trains go through?” 


The little neighbor replied, ‘‘Of course trains 
won't go through—these are balloons, way up in 
the sky!” 


Art expression is a natural for children, and 
you will be surprised at the work of real beauty 
which they can produce. Let their ideas be their 
own creation. Give them praise, not overdone, 
but sprinkled encouragingly along the way. It 
is the wise parent who will encourage his child 
in just such outward forms of expression, rather 
than suppress their attempts, until their ideas and 
imaginations become warped and ingrown. 
Creative expression is not just a passing whim or 
stage, but a very real necessity for a child, and 
especially today’s child. 
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TAKE A 
GUATEMALAN 
HOLIDAY 

















Make design discoveries 
the “Book Travel’’ Way 


edro deLemos, Editor of School Arts, is 
your guide on a tour to the design-rich 
land of Guatemala via this book that unites 
the interests of every art teacher—original 
design discovery plus picture travel in a 


beautiful country. 


ozens of photographs emphasizing the 

design and craft work of Guatemala 
make GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS an art 
experience that every teacher and pupil 
will enjoy throughout the school year. Send 
your order today and take your Guatemala 
trip the picture book way. $3.75 


School Arts Magazine 


185 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 
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recognize... 














Only your doctor 





can diagnose can- 
cer—but you can In 
suspect it. Be on the 
look-out for cancer’s 
danger signs. Re- 
member that most 
cases can be cured 
if treated in time. 
For the safety of 
yourself and family, 
be informed. Send 
for the free book 
that gives the facts 
about cancer. 


























1947, more than 
Americans died of cancer. Many 
of these deaths could have been 
averted through public educa- 
scientific research and 
medical service—which must be 
supported by your generosity. 
Your contribution is needed to 
help save lives—to wipe out 
cancer—to guard yourself and 
your loved ones from this dread 
disease. 


GIVE TO CONQUER CANCER 
GIVE MORE THAN BEFORE 


American Cancer Society 


tion, 





188,000 
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SPEEDBALL 


REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
Played a part in many school art successes 
this year. Above print by 16 year-old Betty 
Bowers, Wyandotte H. S., Kansas City, Mo., 
won 3rd prize in Scholastic linoleum printing 
award. Specify SPEEDBALL when writing 
your requisition. 

i +S wo 
{8 “SPEEDBALL” (#7 
~) LINOLEUM CUTTERS © 






HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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GOOD NEWS! 


A “Triple Treat” for School Arts Readers 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
NEWS NOTES 


You'll find the familiar circle in the 
front section of School Arts—your 
symbol of exciting reviews of material 
that you can obtain to enliven instruc- 
tions. Pictorial maps, portfolios, bro- 
chures, booklets, posters—you’ll find 
them all described for you on this page. 
They’re all easily obtainable and inex- 
pensive. Watch the inside cover for 
clear word pictures of reference items 
—then send your requests. We'll 
handle the details. 


WATCH FOR THESE FEATURES 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


This is the latest addition to our family 
of “‘special services,” a column dedi- 
cated to bringing you the latest news 
about places to go and things to do. 
Every issue describes an available 
illustrated booklet on an inviting va- 
cation spot—your pictorial vacation 
preview. Read the latest travel tips 
from leading travel agencies. Your 
scout has his “ear to the ground” for 
happy vacation news. Look for the 
flying suitcase —it means HAPPY 
HOLIDAY News! 


IN EVERY 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Do you want to hear about the latest 
equipment and materials to make your 
teaching easier and at the same time 
more enjoyable for yourself and your 
pupils? Then watch for ITEMS OF 
INTEREST. You’ll find news of trav- 
eling exhibitions, films, booklets, art 
equipment, contest announcements, as 
well as news about the activities of 
leading art educators. Keep “up to 
the minute” by reading the ITEMS 
OF INTEREST column. 


ISSUE OF YOUR 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
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6, INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Items 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi 

als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you 








No fuss — no mess 
f| with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 
wap perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 
writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. You 
can depend on it always 
for quick, workmanlike 
osters, flash cards, 
rawings, charts, graphs 
and 1001 other class- 
room uses. 
This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, feather-light 
marking pen dries as it 


























STATISTICS AND ART PRINCIPLES 
UNITE in the annual report of the Dev ind 


quicker easier neater 














writes — it’s indelible and Raynolds Company. Here we see the effective 
TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! smudgeproof on paper, __use of color, coated paper, and trade-mark sym 
wood, glass, leather, plastics, bols put to effective use in the presentati fa 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION! cloth, cellophane. Feather- business report. This marks another trend in the 
ORDER NOW! Mark BROAD LINE, with its use of art to enliven report material, and the 
. leak-proof barrel, is practi- Devoe and Raynolds booklet is an outstanding 
cally made to order for class ~ ik ded r 
example. Here are color peritect illustrations of 
6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. room use. products, their uses, factories, stores, transporte 
24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. *PAT. PEND. tion and supply—all integrated into mene 
144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. am Sone SR meaningful whole by tying together prod 

‘ ae Ee presentation. Devoe and Raynolds are to be 

; FEATHER-MARK INK | Se a | 

; only 200 ' “Dries as you write.’’ . 
In black @ blue e green e red 

; ' e : A NEW MECHANICAL DRAFTING PEN. 
4 = a “ee — | 2 oz. 35¢ —8 oz. $1.25 i CIL has been created by the Listo Pencil Cor- 
1 ene err Ha — 16 oz. $2.25 on poration of Alameda, Calif. Designed to give the 
2 eigen: -aamgmemororeenes : draftsman fu!l vision of the pencil point at all 
PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 514 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 1 times, this pencil has leads that are propelled 
: through a spring tension point which keeps then 

from slipping J J 








i for all young Americans— 


% mcils are colored to indicate the 
X ART by Nicholas, Trilling, Les M. GRUMBACHER, INC., manufacture: 


mater announce 


HANDICRAFT for YOUNG AMERICA | Sivas och trace Color Paper, ova 
KNIVES & Our ‘‘best-seller’’ text! The first effec- toon ; okie itis ~~ saci are 


tive book acquainting students with the 


TOOLS importance of art in life around them. Em- sul ae Pei “ 


phasis is on appreciativeart activities with 









many suggestions for creative art activities 











a as well. It presents the fundamentals which 
are necessary for the understanding and 
use of art and lays a practical foundation 
for more specialized courses in the arts 
Ideal for art, .wood- and crafts. 
working and lab classes. 
Also for all types of model 
building—planes, boats, 
houses, stages, etc. Designed 


Loved by the young Americans who use 
it and invaluable totheir teachers. $2.60 
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” A for safety and firm control. A “*A book which outlines a broad program 
sia”. di blade for every purpose—quickly of art to fill the need of a text for a general 
ie . art course—of value and interest for every te 
interchangeable. X-acto gives pupil whether talented or not.” : 
amateurs added skill, helps hold —School Arts 
students’ interest. Singly and in ee Magazine dr 
sets. Dc 
50¢ to $50 > \ ART Order from PC 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. (Slightly higher in Canada) es ¥ CREATIVE te 
cane Se funy Me a 
WRITE FOR BOOKLETS containing projects for + HANDS Cr 
school craft classes, FREE to school executives ! 
and teachers writing on school letterhead. : BOOK SHOP Gi 
t 
i 185 Printers Bldg. 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. : | Worcester 8, Mass. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 i A i ini 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 16 
—--__ 
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A PAIR OF WINNERS 


FOR YOUR ART DEPARTMENT! 


ALABASTINE 


(Dry Powder) 


ART 
COLORS 


The economy of 
dry powder col- 
ors encourages a 
liberai use in 
teaching art ap- 
preciation to the younger pupils. Colors 
are strong and true. 
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art COLOR | 
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ALABASTINE —- 
sé 7 

FINGER-TIP = 
Simply add “‘Finger-Tip”’ to ail \ 


any of the standard Alabas- 
tine Art Colors, and you 


have the finest of finger 
paints. No extra color 
I 


series to buy. 


ae a Moraes 








FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
833 Chicago Drive, Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 
« WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 





























LET’S WHITTLE ! 


by Leroy Pynn, Jr. 


Projects the kids'll love ... and you'll love 
teaching! Animals ... birds... shoeshine 
boy ircus ringmaster...andmany more... 
I you haven't tried this new medium for art 
expression, don t delay. This new book will 


tell you all you need to know about this ex- 
ci raft. It shows all details in 200 fine 
dra 3s and photographs. Covers such im- 


portant items as the direction of grain, starting 
Points, various views as work progresses, pat- 
tern or and finish plans, and the finished 
pro $2.50 
CREATIVE CERAMICS Lester $3.75 
GEM CUTTING Willems $3.50 





1687 Duroe Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
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| CASTELL 


the Deacrieg Puck Yy sf Lhe Meso 


Ask your instructor—ask any professional man 
of stature and he will tell you that — 


*CASTELL is the world’s standard of quality. 


*CASTELL graphite is milled according to the 
secret micrometric process of old world 
craftsmen whose experience goes back 
to 1761. 


*CASTELL’s 18 controlled tones of black are 
incomparable in uniform excellence . . . the 
H's can be sharpened to a needlepoint with- 
out breaking — the B's can be chisel-pointed 
for broad black strokes without flake or 
crumble. 
At the outset of your career, get the CASTELL 
habit. Still sold at the pre-war price of 
15¢ each..less in quantities 


FABER CASTECE 
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A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 
A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 

Bend your ideas into shape. Make orig- 
inal and entertaining gifts and ornaments. 

EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 C d bundles (10 

stems in each, 12” long), 10 brilliant : anorted colors. 
Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.0 
7 At all Handicraft Suppliers 

American Pipe Cleaner Co., Dept. H, Norwood, Mass. 





























CRAFIINT 


DOUBLETONE 
TECHNIQUE 


A Pleasure to Teach... 
Essential to Modern Art 





Make your drawing on 
Doubletone paper. In all 
apprernaces this is an 
ordinary high grade bristol. 


Craftint developer is applied 
with either pen or brush 
where the dark tone areas 
are desired, and instantly 
this shading appears as uf 
by magic. 
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Now apply the light tone 
developer, blot, and your 
drawing ts completely fin- 
ished in full tone. 


Craftint Doubletone is most enthusiastically 
endorsed not only by art teachers who 
find it an interest holding subject, but by 
»rofessional artists the world over. Almost 
»efore you know it, an outline is trans- 
formed into a finished drawing containing 
two separate, mechanically perfect shading 
tones in addition to black and white. 


A SPECIAL DOUBLETONE STUDENT KIT AVAIL- $00 
ABLE TO SELL TO YOUR STUDENTS AT EACH 


THE CRAFTINT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1625 COLLAMER AVE. * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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with kit sized bottle 
of Feather-Mark Ink. 


PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 


How to prepare 


TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 
ORDER NOW! 


6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. 
24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. 

144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. 

5 r FEATHER-MARK INK 
nly 00 I “Dries as you write.”’ 
' In black e blue @ green e red 

[2 02. 35¢—8 oz. $1.25 
a — 16 oz. $2.25 
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quicker easier neater 
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x-acto 


HANDICRAFT 
KNIVES & 
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Ideal for art,* wood- 

working and lab classes. 

Also for all types of model 

building—planes, boats, 

a4 V< houses, stages, etc. Designed 

v4 for safety and firm control. A 
blade for every purpose—quickly 
interchangeable. X-acto gives 
amateurs added skill, helps hold 
students’ interest. Singly and in 
sets. 


50¢ to $50 


U. S. Pat. Off. (Slightly higher in Canada) 











WRITE FOR BOOKLETS containing projects for 
school craft classes, FREE to school executives 
and teachers writing on school letterhead. 










X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 
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ART 


No fuss — no mess 

f) with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 

wap perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 
writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. You 

can depend on it always 
for quick, workmanlike 
osters, flash cards, 

rawings, charts, graphs 
and 1001 other class- 

room uses. 

This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, feather-light 
marking pen dries as it 
writes — it’s indelible and 

smudgeproof on paper, 

wood, glass, leather, plastics, 
cloth, cellophane. Feather- 
Mark BROAD LINE, with its 
leak-proof barrel, is practi- 
cally made to order for class 
room use. 


*PAT. PEND. 
REG. TRADE MARK 
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for all young Americans— 


by Nicholas, Trilling, Lee 


for YOUNG AMERICA 


text! The first effec- 
tive book acquainting students with the 
Em- 
phasis is on appreciativeart activities with 


Our “‘best-seller’’ 
importance of art in life around them. 


many suggestions for creative art activities 
as well. It presents the fundamentals which 
are necessary for the understanding and 
use of art and lays a practical foundation 
for more specialized courses in the arts 
and crafts. 


Loved by the young Americans who use 


it and invaluable totheir teachers. $2.60 


“A book which outlines a broad program 
of art to fill the need of a text for a general 
art course-of value and interest for every 
pupil whether talented or not.’ 


—School Arts 
Magazine 


\ ART Order from 
WW CREATIVE 
fofog om HANDS 
. BOOK SHOP 


185 Printers Bldg. 
P| Worcester 8, Mass. 


Ee ae et & ef 


f 








ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Items 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 









STATISTICS AND ART Pancras 


UNITE in the annual report of the Dev 4 
Raynolds Company. Here we see the effective 
use of color, coated paper, and trade-mark sym- 
bols put to effective use in the presentati fa 
business report. This marks another trend in the 
use of art to enliven report material, and the 
Devoe and Raynolds booklet an outstanding 
example. Here are color-perfect illustrations of 
products, their uses, factories, stores, transporta- 
tion and supply—all integrated into a more 
meaningful whole by tying together product and 
presentation. Devoe 1 Raynolds are be 


] l 
congratulated on tl 


A NEW MECHANICAL DRAFTING PEN. 


CIL has been created by the Listo Pencil Cor. 
poration of Alameda, Calif. Designed to give the 
draftsman fu!l vision of the pencil point at al 
times, this pencil has leads that are propelled 
through a spring tension point which keeps then 
from slipping, turning, or wobbling. The 
the Listo pencils are colored 
degree of hardness of the lead 

M. ragpiprmeereagens INC., ma 
of artists materials, announce a_ long-awaite 
dima te igh We ter Color Paper, available 
} sizes of portfolio style sketch blocks. T 
pound white sheet | ere J 
texture and I 

pply re 
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A PAIR OF WINNERS 


FOR YOUR ART DEPARTMENT! 


ALABASTINE 


(Dry Powder) 


ART 
COLORS 


The economy of 
dry powder col- 
ors encourages a 
liberal use in 
teaching art ap- 
preciation to the younger pupils. Colors 
are strong and true. 





ALABASTINE | 
~ ART COLOR 


yrpee TEST 
me new Le se 
i 








at erat 


pRooucTs 
eae: ‘in ener 
enane 





ALABASTINE a 
sé ” 
FINGER-TIP” ~ | 
einai 
Simply add ‘‘Finger-Tip” to Ty | 
any of the standard Alabas- ct PAT 
tine Art Colors, and you | sssma anc | 
have the finest of finger re 
paints. No extra color 
IN 





series to buy. 





FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
833 Chicago Drive, Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 
« WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER - 





What every slot 


























LET’S WHITTLE ! 


by Leroy Pynn, Jr. 


Projects the kids'Il love . .. and you'll love 
hing! Animals... birds . . . shoeshine 
poy. ..circus ringmaster...andmany more... 


If you haven't tried this new medium for art 
expression, don't delay. This new book will 


tell you all you need to know about this ex- 
Citing craft. It shows all details in 200 fine 
drawings and photographs. Covers such im- 
portant items as the direction of grain, starting 
Points, various views as work progresses, pat- 
terns, color and finish plans, and the finished 
Projects. $2.50 


CREATIVE CERAMICS Lester $3.75 
GEM CUTTING Willems $3.50 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 





1687 Duroe Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


hese 








_—__ 
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CASTELL 


the Deswrieg Pouce oe ie Masi 


Ask your instructor—ask any professional man 
of stature and he will tell you that — 


*CASTELL is the world’s standard of quality. 


*CASTELL graphite is milled according to the 
secret micrometric process of old world 
craftsmen whose experience goes back 
to 1761. 


*CASTELL's 18 controlled tones of black are 
incomparable in uniform excellence . . . the 
H's can be sharpened to a needlepoint with- 
out breaking — the B's can be chisel-pointed 
for broad black strokes without flake or 
crumble. 


At the outset of your career, get the CASTELL 
habit. Still sold at the pre-war price of 
15¢ each..less in quantities 




















A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 
A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 
Bend your ideas into shape. Make orig- 
inal and entertaining gifts and ornaments. 
EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cell dies (10 
stems in each, 12” long), 10 brilliant « anorted colors. 
Complete with Sim mele Instructions, $1.0 
a At all Handicraft Suppliers 
American Pipe Cleaner Co., Dept. H, Norwood, Mass. 





























CRAFIINT 


DOUBLETONE 
TECHNIQUE 


A Pleasure to Teach... 
Essential to Modern Art 





Make your drawing on 
Doubletone paper. In all 
epowens this is an 
ordinary high grade bristol. 


Craftint developer is applied 
with either pen or brush 
where the dark tone areas 
are desired, and instantly 
this shading appears as if 
by magic. 









A 


3 


Now apply the light tone 
developer, blot, and your 
drawing is completely fin- 
ished in full tone. 


Craftint Doubletone is most enthusiastically 
endorsed not only by art teachers who 
find it an interest holding subject, but by 
»rofessional artists the world over. Almost 
»efore you know it, an outline is trans- 
formed into a finished drawing containing 
two separate, mechanically perfect shading 
tones in addition to black and white. 


A SPECIAL DOUBLETONE STUDENT KIT AVAIL: $00 
ABLE TO SELL TO YOUR STUDENTS AT EACH 


THE CRAFTINT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1625 COLLAMER AVE. * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





















































ACCENTS Individuality 


PROMOTES Creativity 
SAVES Time and knergy 


16 chapters .. . 384 pages. Each chapter on 
adifferent art subject. 312 pages of illustra- 
tions, 32 pages of full color illustrations, 
96-page illustrated reference section. 


Open this book at any page and you find one or more ideas ready to help 


you in your teaching. 


Use illustrated ideas and instructions—which have 


been tried and tested. The art work of your classes becomes more and more 
successful with chapters of ideas on these subjects: 


Drawing Objects, Trees, Landscapes 
Drawing Birds, Animals, People 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing 
Design: The Design Application 
Lettering and Booklet Making 
Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 

Toys and Handicrafts 

Design: The Design Unit 


Modeling and Pottery 
Torn and Cut Paper 
Puppetry and Stage 
Painting and Color 
Home and Garden 
Picture Art Study 
Holiday Projects 
Poster Work 


This new edition gives you the best material contained in the original 
$8.00 book which sold through 4 large editions, plus 12 completely new all 
picture sections, alive with teaching ideas—all for a new price of $6.00. 


Send your order for a copy of this newly revised edition of THE ART 
TEACHER and begin to use one of the most profusely illustrated and 
complete art teaching reference books available for the grades. 


MAIL 


COUPON 


TODAY 





The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
185 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Send me a copy of the newly revised 
THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos 
(] Enclosed is $6.00—Send postpaid. 


() Bill me for $6.00 under the privilege extended to regular 
subscribers to School Arts. 


School Address 


Post Office 





~— — i ee 


THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIE' 
will hold the Audubon Nature Camp of California 
for five two-weeks sessions in the summer of 19:3. 
The camp is at Sugar Bowl Lodge, Nor 

California. 
final session opens August 15 


First session opens June 20 and ‘he 
For additional 
information about this camp that will be of j 
est to superintendents, principals, teacher: { 
group leaders, write to Mrs. Ethel E. Richa 


887 Indian Rock Avenue, Berkeley 7, Calif 


A RETURN TO THE MARKET 
Sable Water Color Brushes has been ann 
by the Craftint Manufacturing Company. 
of fine imported Siberian red sable hair by 


American craftsmen, these brushes 


permanent needle-fine point that will 1 
out.’" These brushes are available 
Craftint dealer’s in sizes ranging from O00 through 
8. 

THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCA. 
TION, INC. announces six new visualized units 
in a color series. Each set consists of ten re 


2- by 2-inch color slides with instructional guide 
Titles include: The Virginia Coloni 
A Visit to Morocco, Northwest Africa 
Airport Activities, Air Mail—Passenger S 
Mail Express, Freight 

; 


society is constantly making available more 


ce) 


ind Baggage. This 
material to enliven educatior 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
announces the Field School of the Arts will be 
held in Taos, New Mexico, with correlated courses 
in music and literature making this an outstand 
ing season. For additional 
Dr. Daryle E. Keefer, Director of Admissions 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


information, write tc 


ALERT ART TEACHERS will be interested 
in the folders of color charts that show in rainbow 
intensity the actual shades of Talens Water Colors 
and Poster Colors available at your dealers. Ok 
tain your color charts by writing your request or 
your school 


stationery (this is the only way your 
request can t 


s 

be taken care of) and sending it to 

Interest Editor, 185 Printers Bldg. 

8, Mass., before June 15, 1948. 
| 


Please enclose 3 cents to cover 


Items of 
Worcester 


THOUGHTFUL DESIGN in crayon boxes 
comes from the Milton Bradley Company in the 
‘‘=homes’’ for their No-Roll crayons. ‘‘Compacto’ 
is the name of this box that holds 24 cra 
is designed like an artist’s box. It is divided so 
that the top of the box slips down over the bottom 
section. The box floor is 
three rows on a different 


yons and 


angled, put 
level. This lets the user 


see all 24 colors at a glance 





making sel 
much easier. 


COMBINE CRAFT STUDY WITH 
VACATION 

That's the desirable duo-activity that 

yours at the Penland School of Handicrafts, 

land, North Carolina, | 


tain in the mica-mining section of the Blue Ridges. 


sated on top of a mour 


Chief subjects at the summer session are han¢ 


weaving, pottery and sculpture, at 
metal working, jewelry and lapidary art. Nearby 
are many small resort communities. Write to the 
Director of the School, Miss Lucy Morgan, The 
Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, Nort 


Carolina, for details. 


ceramic 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT | 


eKilns ¢ Clays 
) * Pottery Supplies 
¢ Glazes * Molds 





We carry in 
stock a complete = 
line of guaranteed ceramic 
supplies and equipment. In con- 

stant use in our classrooms and our own 
pottery department. 

Send for FREE copy of “Handbook and Price 
List’, listing our wide assortment of ceramic 
supplies for hobbyists, ceramic studios, 
schools, etc. 


Sone Griffith 


POTTERY HOUSE 
23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 












GRUMBACHER 


OIL 
COLORS 


WATER 
COLORS 
PASTELS 
BRUSHES 





M.GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK |. NEW YORK 


M GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD 179 KING STREET W TORONTO ONTARIO 
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FREE ARTS~CPAFTS 
See the Lotert 


* Make beautiful things of plastic, 
leather, wood, basketry, reed, 
ewerks Weaving, printing and 

ookbinding materials listed along 
with looms, books, and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for schools, home, shop crafts, and 
art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS SINCE 1863 


_—......... 








20 cents 
each 


Three inch 

tubes wv | 7 
WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


REMBRANDT COLORS 








Bagge) 


Makers of the 














COMPLETE STOCK OF 
LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens and many 
other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalog 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 

















hed BRUSH PAINTING we 


RAISED PAINTING AS 


~ 


TRANSFER PAINTING Ne wr x \ 


Can be used on all surfaces, as 
textiles, wood, glass, canvas, 
metal, leather, ceramics, etc. 
Ask your Art — Handicraft —or School Supply 
Dealer for Free illustrated circular . . . or for the 




















more detailed mstruction booklet at twenty-five cents. 


CVH LABORATORIES, CO. 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
@ Metal-Working Tools 
@ Books and Portfolios 
@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 


METAL CRAFTS 
SUPPLY CO. 
10 Thomas Street 
Providence, R. I. 


Send 50 cents for our new 
catalog S of art metal and 
jewelry equipment. Payment 
refunded on $3.00 order. 
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' Milton 
tS Bradley 


Poster 
Colors 








MILTON BRADLEY 
Liquid Poster Colors, a 
superior tempera for use in studio or 
classroom. Colors of rare brilliancy and 
“smooth-laying” qualities. 


MILTON BRADLEY Powder Poster 
Colors, an economy range of colors that 
lend themselves to easy blending. The 
ideal line for covering large backgrounds 
and masses. 


All Liquid Colors (24) 
(except gold and silver) 


$ .80 
$8.00 


All Powder Colors (22) 
(except gold and silver) 
1-Ib. containers... $.90 
White, per pint $.60 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


Wherever office, photo- 
graphic and art supplies 
are sold, or order direct 
from us. 


Half pint jars 
Gallons 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


Ay. gen How to Dhaw 
me a Ani MALS 
Fg ' ao 4 
- OS a 


Walter rd Foster 


E-448-25-A 








UW 
OF CATS 





* ANIMALG IN THI NEW BOOK 
YOUR DEALER HAS IT OR* 
SEND ‘09 TO 
WALTER T. FOSTER 
ox F56 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 











Every Teacher Should Have 


UNIVERSAL’S 


New Supply Catalog 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
50 cents to others—rebated 
on first order for $2.00 or more 
\ UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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New Edition 
HANDICRAFTS CATALOG 


Sent without charge to those connect- 
ed with schools, institutions and camps. 
(State connection.) 20 cents to others, 
deducted from first order of $2.00 or 
more. 


HANDICRAFTS DIVISION 
BLOCK ARTISTS’ MATERIALS CO. 


72 Weybosset St. Providence 3, R. I. 





T 











—The KILN for .. 
POTTERY 
ENAMELING 
DECORATING 


Two famous models. . Five popular 
sizes .. . Electrically operated . } 
Long-lasting, easily-replaced ele- | 
ments .. Temperatures to 1900°.. 
Economically priced from $29.50. | 

Write Today for Folder i 


ROGERS Electric Kilns | 


8029 York Road 
ELKINS PARK, PENNA. 




















500 Art and Craft Books 
W FREE—Big illustrated catalog 


is yours for the asking. It lists 
over 100 different classifica- 
tions of Art and Craft books. 
Write us today for your copy 


Watson-Guptill Publications 
349 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 
Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST Magazine 




















Liquid Plastic 


PROJECT. MANUAL 





Now make many swell articles with 
CasTOLiIrTeE, amazing New Liquid Plastic. 
Embed flowers, butterflies, medals, pho- 
tos. Make jewelry, figurines, gears, parts, 
models, toys. Can be sawed, drilled, 
carved, turned. Use home tools. New 


home pro yject manual now ready. Shows how to get into 
fascinating completely new field. Have fun, earn money. 
Send 25 cents today for your copy. 


The Castolite Company, Dept. E-12, Box 211, Kenilworth, lil. 








ARE YOU MAKING SUMMER | 
SCHOOL PLANS? 


Let us help you with them. We have a 
file of excellent summer schools for those 
interested in furthering their education in 
the art and craft field, and we will gladly 
make suggestions for you regarding your 
choice for the summer. Here is what we 
would like to have you do: Drop us a card 
giving the general locality you would pre- 
fer, such as Midwest, Southern, Coastal, 
etc. Tell us the subjects you are especially 
interested in studying—and in return we 
will do our best to refer you to a school 
that meets your needs. Address your re- 
quests to Summer School Department, 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 185 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 























. Published by The Davis Press, Inc. 
185 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL ARTS . 


MMR hie ooe copies of the Revised Edition at $3.25 each of the book 
by John deLemos now in 4th printing .. . 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 


Announcing 
NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


Planning and Producing Posters 


by John deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foundation 





The 5 features which all good posters should 


Write for quantity prices for class adoption. 








- 

This is a handbook on poster planning and 
making with step-by-step instructions plus * 
information on the more commonly used 
methods for producing posters. 

Instructions and methods described are i 
based on successful poster classes in high d 
schools, and art schools and in art depart- 
ments of advertising companies. li 

Here are some of the practical helps wait- ‘ 
ing for you in this poster handbook: ‘. 








have. 
7 basic rules of drawing used in poster 
making. -- 
6 methods of using ‘‘values”’ to get contrasts fe 
in your posters. pu 
A method for selecting color combinations. a 
The 7 final touches to give posters that ‘‘well- = 
done” look. pl 
Three of the more recently used methods of 
making posters with spatter, silk screen and 40 
air brush. _— 
And 2 new chapters — How to Reproduce 
Posters in Quantity, and How to Organize 
a Poster Club. F 
E 
Examples and illustrated instructions indicate the iten 
methods to use. 44 excellent posters, 11 for travel, tos 
10 for local events, 13 for products, and 10 for com- 
munity service. You receive 2 complete alphabets 390 





which were especially designed for poster work. pans 


send only *3.25 





for your Copy 
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NEW BELT 

DESIGNS— 

LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 


Leathercraft 


ils and Fittings 





/ years. 


of 10 NEW handbag patterns, full size, 
to-follow instructions for transferring, tooling, 
No. 332 only $1.30. 47 NEW Western and 
Belt Designs No. 397 set only 75¢. A full 

f quality leather and lucite fittings. Large 


g with first order for materials. 


OSBORN BROS.’ hice i. 















4, ear 


MODELING CLAY 
AND ENAMELS 


The economic feature of Seramo Clay is well 
known to teachers, and the high gloss of the new 
Seramoglaze as a finish is already receiving en- 
dorsement of use. The bright hues offered in the 
six Seramo Enamels can be effectively used on 
figurines and other small articles for dioramas. 
The enamels mix well. Direction folder and price 
list sent on request. 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA 5-48 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ul. 











ror SCHOOL ART use fie 


Superior rubber cement for those who want the 
finest for a reasonable Price. There is no substi- 
tute for PARALAC artist's rubber cement which 
is used for all operations including general art use, 
frisket work, photograph mounting, and general 
purpose paper and paper products work. 

Special prices to teachers or groups are $2.45 

er gal., 9O¢ per gt., 6S¢ per pt. Also available in 

and 55 gal. drums. (Prices F lant, Col- 
umbia City, Ind.) Send now for special 8 oz. sam- 
ple enclosing 25¢ to cover mail and handling. 
TESTWORTH LABORATORIES, INC. 
rt Products Dept. SA 
407 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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FUN WITH FELT KITS 


Enable your craft class to make beautiful, practical 
items at low cost. Large illustrated catalogue sent free 
to schools, camps, institutions and craft teachers. 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 














® different 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 








HERE IT IS! 


She t 

a lcraft projects for the classroom! Specially designed 

— —. ng kit. For 15 students, complete $2.95. For 
tuder 


s, complete $5.00. Specially designed kit of 6 
For! at-not shelf animals. For 18 students,$2.95. 
or 36 st me its, $5.00. 

omplete shelleraft supplies wholesale 

$2026 SHE ELART STUDIOS 


South St. Petersburg, Florida 








The RIGHT pencil for the RIGHT job 
. BOH-I-NOOR PENCIL )MPANY 
z: BLOOMSBURY. NEW JERSEY 


IN 













HELLO, THERE! 


It's time to stop dreaming and start doing thing 
about that summer vacation, and just to get na 
the mood of the playtime months ahead, let's 
take a trip to Nova Scotia via the illustrated 
booklet NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA'S OCEAN 
PLAYGROUND. 


There's our ship lying at anchor right on the 
booklet cover, with gulls circling in the clear air, 
while on shore nearby we spot the picturesque 
dwellings of this land that was made to order for 
summer vacationing 


On the inside cover we join the ‘technicolor’ 
group of sun seekers who have only to move a 
few inches to find the refreshing shade of beauti 
ful trees, or to walk a few feet to the water. As 
we turn through the pages of the book, we are 
joined by a variety of hunters, golfers, horsemen, 
fishermen, boaters, and a happy group gathered 
about a beach-cooked lobster dinner. Now we're 
off through the duaint countryside, into the Land 
of Evangeline, coming at last to Halifax, oldest 
English town in Canada and the greatest year- 
round port of the Dominion. Here we see the old 
Town Clock dating back to 1800. O 


page is the apple blossom festival, celebrated 


n the next 


when over 100 miles of apple trees are a snowy 
fairyland of beauty and fragrance. Looking 
across at the top of the page we see the famous 
replica of the original Acadian church, ivy- 
covered and simple in line, with a statue of 
Evangeline a constant reminder of a past steeped 
in the beauty and tradition of a peace-loving 
] 


people. 


Handicrafts are ever gaining in importance in 
Nova Scotia, and two pages are devoted com- 
pletely to pictures and description of classes in 
weaving, wood carving, rug making, pottery, 
spinning, and other activities in which nimble 
fingers create objects of enduring beauty, all the 
more lovely because of the enjoyment that went 
into their creation. 


In the middle of the booklet a double-page 
full color scene of a boat race, with a light- 
house on constant vigil in the harbor and the 
dark green of the forest reaching out to meet the 
soft blue of the ocean is a picture of color, sun- 
shine, and activitity that is sure to lure you to 
Nova Scotia for the coming holiday season. 


Thirty-four pages of pictorial invitation to the 
Land of Evangeline are yours through the 
hospitality of the Nova Scotia Bureau of Informa- 
tion, and as you view the final picture of the 
booklet—oxen in their ancient harness breaking 
the fertile fields while overhead apple blossoms 
lend a rosy mist to the pastoral scene—you will 
have a yearning for Nova Scotia, Canada’s 
Ocean Playground. Send 3 cents to cover postage 
for NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA'S OCEAN PLAY- 
GROUND to Happy Holiday, 185 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 2, Mass., before June 15, 1948. 


See you in June! 
HAPPY HOLIDAY 
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SILVER FOR 
THE CRAFTSMAN 


\ - - - @ guide to ordering and 
working with sterling silver. 
4 | send for your free copy today. 


‘ SS WY 
BANE ASX SSS 








Let’s Make 
‘or Lhings 


CRAFTS Written and illustrated by HARRY 
ZARCHY. An experienced crafts 
FOR teacher gives clearly illustrated, 
step-by-step instructions for work- 
HOME ing in METAL, CLAY and LEATH. 
ER... how to make BILLFOLDS, 
CAMP ASH TRAYS, JEWELRY, LAMPS 
and many other things. $2.50 at 

AND your bookshop, or from 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
SCHOOL 501 Madison Ave. New York 22 





FREE 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


cin dl 







Dk wc 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 





FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 








CRAFTS THAT APPEAL! 


Fascinating articles that may be nchly enhanced into 
beautiful artistic accessones 
Wooden Plates, Boxes, Bracelets and a multitude of 
other sturdily constructed items all ready for your 
magic transformation by coloring or carving. No 
extra tools or equipment required 
Easy todo. Inexpensive 
Ideal for orginal gilts 
Write today for yoyr copy of this 
FREE to teachers. peor ay evn — _ 
pty Fag esign suggestions — Valuable 
technique tips 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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LEATHER LINK BELT KITS 


Wide assortment of leather and colors. Send 10 cents 
in stamps or coin for actual leather samples and whole- 
sale price list. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 
400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 











LEATHERCRAFT NEWS! 
It's the 1948 Edition of “The Leather 
workers’ Bible!’ Completely ttlustrated 
catalogue and textbook. Instructs 
descriptions and actual leather sample 
Guaranteed to exceed any expectation 
or your money refunded. $1.00 Postpaid 





LEATHER OF CALIFORNIA 
271-12th St. Dept. $5, Oakland 7, Calif. 








Complete line of artists’ materials 
Art Books 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Moulding Rubber 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 

















It’s Connolly’s for 
Craft Leather 
CONNOLLY | For the Best Results Use 
GOOD LEATHER 
has meant Tools Accessories Lacing 
L E AT fai E R atalog on request 10¢ 
to the Discerning me mr me ere 
Craftsman and * "Founded in 1892 
Manufacturer 181 William St., New York 7, N.Y. 


For Over 50 Years 














COLORS by Sargent 


Oil & Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk-Inks - Crayons 


Write For Complete Catolog 
ART CRAYON CO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 








“MAKE IT YOURSELF PROJECTS” for MAY 


1 Ib. of assorted color raffia and a set of instructions 
for making hats, lapel pins, bags and accessories. 


Complete $1.25 


Our catalogue, just off the press, Free on request 


HOUSE OF CRAFTS 
118 E. 28th Street New York 16, N.Y. 














Photo Artists’ 


We reproduce any picture on genuine Artists’ 
Canvas—Stretched, ready to paint. 
Send for Free Literature 


REGOR GRAPHIC ARTS 
414! So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California 


Ca nvas 








FROM THE COOPER UNION comes news 
of an exhibition at the Cooper Union Museum 
from April 12 to early May. The show, a supple- 
ment to classroom instruction for Cooper Union 
students of art and engineering, will be open to 
the public. The many activities of Peter Cooper, 
founder of the Cooper Union in 1859, will be 
included: patents for his inventions, sections of 
the first wrought iron building girders, and a 
portion of the first Atlantic cable. The exhibition 
will point out technological advances of the 19th 
century, characteristic textiles and home dec- 
orations, representative paintings, ceramics, and 
scientific developments. 
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Create Your Jewelry 


It’s Stimulating 


JEWELRY 


It’s Instructive 
It’s Enjoyable 


Asa handbook for beginner or skilled crafts- 

man, JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN 
gives the essential helps, tips, and short cuts, 
for producing the skillfully made and beauti- 
fully designed jewelry. 

Instructions are described in detail with 
accompanying illustrations which say “here's 
the way you make this’—or “hold the tool 
this way’’—there are 216 illustrations of pro- 
cesses and instructions. 

How to make jewelry is given in the 
tested and proved problem method. There 
are 25 problems and projects which show 
you how to saw, file, bend, carve, emboss, 
solder, set stones, polish, cast, hub and die 
cut, and stamp jewelry, and the application 
of designs. 


Send for your copy today. The price only 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
185 Portland Street Worcester 8, Mass. 

















LAUGH AS YOU LEARN 
WITH 


CARTOONING 
PLUS GOOD DRAWING 


“Drawing a laugh” is a fact rather than a 
figure of speech when you use this fun- 
packed publication in your classroom. 


A large book, 10 by 1314 inches, it is 
almost drawing-board size. 23 drawing 
lessons make use of typical school char- 
acters and school events to enliven 
instruction. 


Fun plus the fundamentals of good draw- 
ing are skillfully combined in this book 
that teachers and pupils love to work with. 
Order several—our predictions for its 
popularity in your school are based on 
classroom experience. 


Price $3.25 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
185 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 








SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos ao’ 6.00 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver ; 3.95 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos .. 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts . . . 4.95 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts . : . 495 
Creative Art Crafts, New Book 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 


Stage Craft. Ready July 1948 . . 475 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos . 375 
Jewelry Making and Design 

Rose and Cirino : -. . 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos , . 2 


Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History of —Egyptian 


io 1940 .. . : $1.00 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates eng 75 
Design Principles, 8 pages. 75 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 1.00 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 1.50 
Historic Design—NMedieval . 1.50 


History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 


and one of their masterpieces . . 3 for1.0 
Lettering, 21 plates . . . . . . 1,00 
Modern Lettering 1.00 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 75 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 9.00 


Tree in Art, 16 pages 


Handicraft Portfolios 

Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates .. $2.00 

Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8'%"x11"” . 1.00 

Textile Decorating, 17 plates . ene 1.00 


Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt Greece and Rome . 
The Orient. eet Tae 
The Age of Chivalry oy oe a $5.00 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—414" x 514” 
for students—10 sets . . . . . $15.0 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 185 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mas. 


or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa. 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St. | 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon div 

Newark 8, N.J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Nes 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 

Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4, N.Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supolit 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipe 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 








NS 0. oe ce Satan mae 
Or send bill to Board of Education 
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\bove are two pages from Creative 
‘rt Crafts, Book 2, each page show- 
z a complete “how-to-do-it”’ proj- 
. from idea to successful comple- 


These are only 2 of 88 such 


i-filled pages. 


Here’s your answer to 


“What shall I Teach my 
craft classes today ?”’ 


500 PROJECTS THAT... 


SIMPLIFY 
Your Lesson Planning 


CLARIFY 
Your Craft Instruction 


MAGNIFY 
Enthusiasm and Skill 


This idea-filled book is proof that “good things come in three’s’’—for 
here within the covers of one publication are three leading divisions of the 


handicraft field, and every one shows step-by-step instructions for projects, 


‘ 


both written and illustrated, that keep your pupils ‘‘on the right track” 


with a minimum of supervision. The results? Creative self-expression with 
an accent on individual initiative. Here are some of the activities included 
in the more than 500 projects that are yours for immediate use, just by 


filling in, clipping, and mailing the coupon. 


CARDBOARD AND WOOD CLOTH CRAF] 


Papier-maché modeling, Cardboard Box Waterproof ink painting, Peg printing, 


modeling, “Stained Glass” sets, Figurine Stick printing, Block printing, Fabric 
crafts, Birdhouses, Guest books and Scrap- prints, Potato block prints, Sprayed 
books of wood, Three-ply wood crafts, textile decoration, Sun printing, Yarn 
Wooden homeware, Wooden novelties, embroidery, Needle pictures, Tapestry 
Dowel figurines, Carving, Figure carving, weaving, Doll craft, Rafa costume 
Gesso carving, Chip carving, Wood ornaments. 


marquetry. 
METAL CRAFT 


Thin, flat metal modeling, Metal wire chain craft, Tin craft work, Thin 
copper and brass craft, Pierced metal crafts, Animal, bird, and figure 
modeling, Chased and pierced pan, bowl, and flat copper craft, Metal 
surface etching, Metal coloring, Iron work. 


pon RE 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
185 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


3 

i Please send my copy of CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 2. 

: Enclosed find $4.25 Please send bill 
t 

: Name = 

' Address = —_—— 

f City — — __State_ 

L 
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INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Teaching Training, Crafts, Fine and Com- 
mercial Art Classes. Accredited. 


Term begins June 28, 1948 
For Catalog, Box 71 
Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


THE 






FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING:BUYING 


MERCHANDISING «tt 
FASHION ILLUS- x 
TRATION = STAGE ics 


& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America's Foremost 
Fashion Instructor and Style Authority, will determine 
your particular aptitude for a career in fashion. Special- 
ized training in limited groups under an expert. Resi- 
dent Classes, request Book 43 


Home Study Course, Request Book 43H 
812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 




















> HANDICRAFTS in the 
4 Southern Highlands 


. Hand weaving, pottery, art- 
metal andjewelry,metal enam- 
elling, lapidary art, silk screen, 
stencil art, many others. 


SUMMER SESSION—June 2 to Aug. 28 


Hand weaving instruction under Rupert Peters of 
Penland School; Ingeborg Langbers of Talberg, 
Sweden; Irene Beaudin, Montreal, Canada, and a 
number of other excellent craftsmen. Instructors 
in all other crafts most excellent. College credit 
by arrangement with University of North Carolina. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 
































RINGLING or °* 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 
artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbeliev- 
ably low cost. Summer term:12 weeks commencing June 
14. Write for catalog and folder “In Florida Sun- 
shine.”” Address: George S. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, Ri DA 














School of Design for Women 


104th § Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 


design, fashion illustration, paint 


I N Ss T I T U Lf E ing, interior decoration. C aie. 


Diploma and degree courses. 





@ The 


COOPER UNION 


ART School 


@ announces opening of applications for Fall enrollment in 
tuition-free, four-year Evening Courses. 


Endowed 1859 


@ Maiors in Fine Arts, Advertising Design, Decorative Arts, 
Architecture, Industrial Design, or Fashion Illustration. 


@ Faculty of sixty well-known artists. 
Write for catalog: 


The COOPER UNION Art School 
Room 204-S, Cooper Square, New York 3 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... FORRESULTS 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. * and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 











ENJOY studying the Arts in 
HISTORIC—PICTURESQUE SANTA FE, 
NEW MEXICO 
Fine and Commercial Arts, Crafts, Music, Color, Design 
SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21 - AUG. 14 
HILL AND CANYON SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
1005 Canyon Rd. Santa Fe, N. M. 
Write Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 










Day, evening, Saturday classes. 

Residences. LATALOG 

1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

Z DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

CHICAGO 4 Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design * Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Founded Write for free Catalog 


+903 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 

Oldest art school west of Appalachians. Under 

roof of Cincinnati's distinguished Art Museum. A 
“climate” where artists grow naturally. Thorough 
grounding before specialization. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Port G Ants, Photography, Commer- 
cial Art, History of An. Endowment enables modest tuition. 
Limited e term: June 14—August 6. 

Write for catalog 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
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Simplified Home-Study Course 
OIL PAINTI 


Beginners Learn Quickly — Ideal for Shut-ins — Artists gain 
amazing aoe ~ skill —Sold only one lesson at a time. 
‘oland Pierson Prickett’s 


TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL ‘of COLOR 
Drawer SA, Hampden, Massachusetts 
Also Year-round Studio Pupils ‘with Vacation Pupils at 
York Beach, Maine 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES..... Architecturc, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES... Advertising Design, Illustra- 
tion, Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 


Catalog on request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 








A HANDCRAFT WORKSHOP 


In the peaceful quiet of the Green Mountains summer 
guests may relax and/or enjoy ‘‘puttering’’ — weaving 
pottery, etc., included in regular weekly rates. Also in- 


tensive 2-and 3-weeks’ courses” in weaving and pottery 
at special rates during June, July, and September. Six 
adults accommodated. Archery, gardening. Intercultura! 


basis; informal. Rates reasonable. Write Miss Verne 
Thomas, Rydingbrook Farm, Wardsboro, Vermont. 
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Visit Craft Conscious Mexico 
via This Folio 
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Mexico Arts and Crafts 


Take yourself and your art classes 
on a delightful illustrated art and craft 
trip to Mexico. The designs and the 
crafts are the kind you use in your les- 
sons—new inspiration toward better 
design and craft work. Choose among 
the bowls, dishes, chests, blankets, belts, 
bags, vases and baskets for design shapes 
and applied designs. Mr. deLemos 
has contributed, from his travel note- 
book, 17 Aztec bird and plant designs 
drawn in outline. Add to all this a 
guide list which tells you where to find 
the crafts which the Mexicans do s0 
well. Put this collection to work in your 
classes and watch the results. 


Send $1.00 for your copy 


17 plates—1 in full colors 
Size 84%" x 11" 


COVER IN MEXICAN COLORS 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


185 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
en 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ART SCHOOLS ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 16-a 
Art Institute of Chicago, The 16-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 16-a 
Cooper Union 16-a 
Fashion Academy 16-a 
Hill & Canyon School of the Arts 16-a 
Moore Institute of Art 16-a 
Penland School of Handicrafts 16-a 
Pratt Institute 16-a 
Ringling School of Art 16-a 
Technocratic School of Color 16-a 
Verne Thomas 16-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 16-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products 9-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 14-a 


Binney & Smith Company 7 l-a 


Milton Bradley Company ll-a 
CVH Laboratories Co. ll-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. S-a 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 3-a 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 4-a 
A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc. 9-a 
General Pencil Co. 5-a 
M. Grumbacher ll-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 6-a, 7-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 13-a 
Packard Paper & Twine Co. 8-a 
Parnassus Art Paper Co. . 3-a 
Regor Graphic Arts 14-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. ll-a, 13-a, 16-a, Cover 3 
Weber Co., F. ; ‘ . ge 
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Creative Hands Book Sho 8-a 
Davis Press, Inc., The ; 14-a 
Foster, Walter T. ll-a 
Knopf, Alfred A. 13-a 
Manual Arts Press, The 9-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 13-a 
School Arts Magazine 10-a, 12-a, 14-a, 16-a, 
Cover 3 
Watson-Guptill Publications 12-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. 4-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House ll-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 3-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 12-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Handy & Harman aa 13-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 6-a, 7-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company ll-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. ll-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Art Clay Co. _.. 4-a 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 13-a 
American Pipe Cleaner Co. 9-a 
Block Artists’ Materials Co. . 12-a 
tolite Company, The 12-a 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. 9-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. 13-a 
Florida Supply House, vie 13-a 
un With Felt Corp. 13-a 
i Golka Co.. Robert J. 14-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. ll-a 
andy & Harman 13-a 
House of Crafts 14-a 
Lily Mills Company 3-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. ll-a 
Metal Goods Corp. 4-a 
O-P Craft Co., Ine. 13 
orn Br Ss. = 13.0 
Shelart Studios 13.0 
| A Rubber Cement Co. l4-a 
| Ueeworth Laboratories, Inc. 13-a 
niversal Handicrafts Service, Inc. ll-a 
fe cto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 8-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
aeAmMeric, Handi 
| Artoralt Leathe” Company, Inc. . 13-a 
onnolly, | J. : 14-a 
son Co JC 14-a 
Osborn Br Fr 
-a 








ART METAL CRAFT 


9 plates of illustrated, step-by-step in- 
structions on tooling, etching, cutting and 
shaping metal for attractive and useful ob- 
jects. 8 double sheets of designs, patterns, 
directions. $2.00 


LEATHERCRAFT 


9 single-page instruction sheets,8 double 
pages of design ready for application in 
tooling and modeling leather. Inside folio 
$1.00 


gives complete instructions. 


MEXICO 


Visit Mexico through these first-hand 
photos and design sheets that show the 
designs resulting from the blend of ancient 
Spanish and Indian civilizations. Use the de- 
signs as self-starters in your design classes. 


$1.00 


LETTERING 


21 plates and 15 alphabets give you the 
key to lettering for posters, monogram, and 
illuminated letteriag. Inside folio cover tells 
the complete story of the art of lettering, 
including equipment and its use. $1.00 


USE 
THIS 
CONVENIENT 
ORDER 
FORM 


; (J Leathercraft 
; (J Mexico 
(| Lettering 





A Folio Rainbow 
of Bright Teaching Ideas 


SCHOOL ARTS, 185 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send the items checked: 
[_] Payment enclosed 


(_] Art Metal Craft 





INDIAN ARTS 


A portfolio visit to Pueblo and Navajo 
land, with 27 plates, 3 in full color, showing 
pottery, weaving, beadwork, basketry ... 
plus authentic design plates. $1.50 


SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN DESIGN 

Inhibitions take a holiday—with resulting 
creative designs to rival any menagerie. 18 
plates include basic lines for individual 
design adaption. $2.00 


TEXTILE DECORATING 


Key to a world of creative activity for 
young and old, this folio includes designs 
and instructions for block prints, batik, 
tied and dyed, resist and relief prints. $1.00 


PICTORIAL 
BLOCK PRINTING 


16 plates of design and instructions for 
creating your own block prints. Linoleum 
cutting, printing methods, inking and proof- 
ing all included. $1.00 


(_] Charge my account 


Indian Arts 

Simplified Modern Design 
Textile Decorating 
Pictorial Block Printing 


1 















































peaenin: 


oe a stimulating, 
fascinating way to teach 
design and color, while 
students produce exqui- 
site creations decorating 


fabrics with PRANG Textile Colors. 


Anything made of cloth can be easily and in- 
expensively decorated in bright, glowing colors. 
PRANG Textile Colors are the lovely, reliable 
colors that do not fade or run when washed, if 
easy directions are followed. And they do not 
stiten the cloth. 


Now you can duplicate the beautiful hand- 
painted blouses, ties, linens and hankies that are 
so popular. With little time and money, you can 
make personalized articles that are instantly ad- 
mired. They sell readily too! 


Blouse as seen in “Good Housekeeping” 
Simplicity Pattern No. 1728, decorated 
with washable Prang Textile Colors. 


Complete 


PRANG 
TEXTILE COLOR KIT 


25-piece set, with 10 jars of colors and mixers. 
Contains everything you need for decorating 


fabrics including ‘DO IT YOURSELF” booklet. 


Only $4.00 at your dealer's. 
If not available, send direct. 


Dept. SA-39 


‘Good Housekeeping 


Or 4 w OCrtcriva oma 


‘ S aovranised 
ae % i x 
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